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A MISHAP. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ The velvet grass seems carpet meet 
For the light fairies’ lively feet ; 
Yon tufted knoll with daisies strown, 
Might make proud Oberon a throne ; 
While hidden in the thicket nigh 
Puck should brood o’er his frolic sly ; 
And where profuse the wood-vetch clings 
Round ash and elm in verdant rings, 
Its pale and azure penciled flower 
Should canopy Titania's bower.” 


it is not possible to imagine a stronger 
sense of contrast than that of which we 
are conscious on coming to this gay watering- 
place out of the wild gorge through which 
we have passed, and after the rough life of 
which we have had a glimp-e. We feel as if 
we had entered by magic into another world. 
Here is a large hotel, with all the appliances 
of civilization ; well-dressed people in every 
direction on the piazzas and lawns; stir, move- 
ment, and all that air of do-nothing gayety 
Which pervades such places. 

No summer resort in the country possess- 
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BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


es greater advantages than 
the Warm Springs — if 
these advantages were only 
made the most of. Even 
now, despite the constant 
annoyance which bad man- 
agement causes, the place 
is very popular, especially 
among the people of Ten- 
nessee and the Gulf States, 
who go there in numbers. 
Nature has certainly done 
every thing for it. The 
great hills recede, forming 
a beautiful basin. There is 
a green, well-shaded lawn 
in front of the hotel, at the 
foot of which the French 
Broad sweeps, chanting its 
everlasting refrain, while 
on the other side bold cliffs 
and mountains rise. In tne 
rear of the hotel flows 
Spring Creek, one of the 
brightest and loveliest of 
mountain-streams. It runs 
down a picturesque gorge 
in crystal rapids and falls, 
with the laurel-clad cliffs 
towering so sheer and steep 
on each side that it is only by springing from 
rock to rock in the bed of the stream that 
one is able to explore its wild beauty. The 
warm springs are large pools that bubble up 
near the river, and range in heat from 98° to 
102° Fahr. They are almost of miraculous 
virtue for rheumatism and neuralgia, and one 
sees helpless cripples who have the entire 
use of all their limbs in the bath, when out 
of it they cannot move hand or foot. The 
worst cases of rleumatism are always alle- 
viated by these waters, and many persons are 
wholly cured. 

We cross the river in a ferry-boat—the 
bridge not having been yet rebuilt—and in 
doing so are the objects of many stares from 
a party of equestrians who are waiting on 
the other side. At a place of this kind new- 
comers are always certain of being stared at 
—generally in a very ili-bred manner—but on 
this occasion there is more than ordinary ex- 
cuse for the starers. Evidently they are ata 
loss to imagine where we can possibly have 
come from. They know that Laurel is “ up,” 
for the stage from Asheville has not crossed 





since Monday, and this is Thursday. As we 
approach the bank, we hear them exchanging 
wonders and conjectures. 

“The waters must be down,” says one. 

“Of course the stage will come to-night,” 
remarks another. 

“We could assure them to the contrary, 
if we chose,” says Sylvia. “Our boatman 
told us, you know, that the stage cannot pos- 
sibly cross until to-morrow—if then.” 

We drive into the grounds and up to the 
door of the hotel with the air of people who 
feel that they have a right to make a sensa- 
tion. 

Our appearance certainly excites a great 
deal of wonder and interest among the loung- 
ing groups on the long piazza. 

“From Asheville?” says the astonished 
clerk who opens the carriage-door. ‘ Howis 
it possible you’ve crossed Laurel? The stage 
hasn’t been here in a week.” 

“People can generally accomplish what 
they want to do,” says Eric. “The stage- 
drivers are probably not so anxious to cross 
as we were. Here we are, and we want good 
rooms immediately.” 

Thanks to this young gentleman’s some- 
what arbitrary energy, the good rooms—arnd 
they are excellent ones—are obtained. In 
this respect we are more fortunate than many 
others. Let people show any capability of 
being imposed upon, and hotel proprietors 
are commonly the people to take advantage 
of the fact. 

“Tt is the most disagreeable feature of 
this place,” says a gentleman a few days later, 
“that you can obtain nothing without such a 
great amount of unpleasant bullying.” 

Not alone at the Warm Springs, however, 
does such short-sighted policy prevail. Who 
that has traveled has not‘suffered often in 
this manner, and been wrought to indigna- 
tion by the deception and imposition which 
the keepers of many places of resort delight 
to practise, and injure themselves more griev- 
ously than they know by practising them ? 

The rooms at the Warm Springs are ad- 
mirably furnished, as far superior in size, 
comfort, and upholstery, to those of the fa- 
mous Virginia White Sulphur as a first-class 
hotel is superior to an ordinary boarding- 
house. And the table is as good as can rea- 
sonably be desired. Sylvia, it is true, casts 
a discontented glance over the bill-of-fare, 
and remarks that she sees no mention of 
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venison or pheasants—but Eric and Charley 
laugh at her. 

“ You'd like a bear-steak, also, wouldn’t 
you?” the latter asks. “You must go a 
little farther from cut-glass and damask be- 
fore you find those things, ma belle.” 

“Ts there no game around here?” asked 
Mr. Lanier. “ There ought to be.” 

“ There is none for amateur hunters,” an- 
swers Eric. “I was here for a week last 
summer, and I soon saw how the thing was 
managed. A party of gentlemen want a 
deer-hunt. Being ignorant of the country, 
and having no dogs, they engage some of the 
mountaineers to ‘drive’ for them. These 
fellows regard the deer as their monopoly, so 
they station the strangers at certain stands, 
then they take the dogs and drive the deer 
in the opposite direction, receive their pay 
in the evening, and have probably also a deer 
which has been killed by one of their own 
number. After trying this lively amusement 
for a few days, the would-be hunters are gen- 
erally disgusted, and firmly persuaded that 
there is no such thing as game in the moun- 
tains.” 

“Is there no chance of a stranger ever 
killing a deer, then?” asks Mr. Lanier. 

“Not unless he is one of a party who 
know the country and drive for themselves. 
Even under those circumstances, however, 
game is scarce around here—so scarce that 
it is not worth hunting. I knew that, so I 
left my gun in Asheville. We shall not have 
a good deer-hunt until we go to Buck Forest 
—eh, Charley?” 

“What is Buck Forest?” asks Sylvia. 

“The jolliest place in the mountains,” 
answers Charley. “Let that suffice until 
you go there.” 

It does not take us long to fall into the 
groove of watering-place life—the most ab- 
solutely idle and aimless life in the world. 
Who does not know the routine? A vast 
amount of lounging and promenading on pi- 
azzas, a considerable amount of flirtation un- 
der lawn-trees, much smoking on the part of 
the men, unlimited gossip on the part of the 
women, idle hours in the bowling-alley, idle 
hours by the river pretending to fish, idlest 
hours of all in the ballroom, criticising faces 
and costumes, and dancing to poor music. 
This order of existence pleases only two of 
our party—Aunt Markham, who likes com- 
fort and the baths, and Mr. Lanier, who likes 
comfort and society. Sylvia tolerates it— 
being young and pretty, and not adverse to 
admiration and belleship—but she wears a 
wistful look when the horses are brought out 
fora ride or drive, and she confides to me 
that she is longing to be “up and away” to 
the wild fair regions that lie yet unexplored 
before us. Eric and Charley make no secret 
of the fact that they are bored, and the lat- 
ter relapses into his usual state of indolence 
—out of which our day or two of roughing 
temporarily roused him. He finds it too 
much trouble to contend with Ralph Lanier 
and half a dozen other old friends and new 
admirers for a share of Sylvia’s society, so 
he calmly relinquishes all of it, and devotes 
himself to a flirtation with a pretty Mem- 
phis belle. I see them for hours together 
on the lawn—Charley lying lazily on the shad- 





ow-dappled grass—I find them by moonlight 
in remote nooks of the piazzas, and see them 
stroll away for long walks together. Sylvia 
says nothing, but her color heightens once 
or twice when some one remarks Mr. Ken- 
yon’s “‘ devotion ” to Miss Hollis, and she is 
more gracious than I have seen her yet in her 
manner to Mr. Lanier. 

This gentleman expresses himself very 
much pleased with the Springs and the com- 
pany. 

“It would be much more sensible to 
spend the rest of the summer here, instead 
of wandering about the mountains, encoun- 
tering all manner of hardships,” he remarks 
one day, with the air of one who has fully 
made up his mind. 

Eric utters a long, low whistle. 

“Tf you have any intention of that kind, 
mother,” he says, “pray give me warning, 
and I’ll be off to-morrow.” 

“To Buck Forest, I suppose,” says Sylvia, 
glancing round. 

“To Buck Forest or some other place 
where there is something to be done besides 
lounging and smoking. To a man who flirts 
—Charley there, for instance—a place: like 
this may be tolerable; but to me—” 

“T beg to observe,” says Charley, “that 
not even flirting can make it tolerable. A 
man must do something, in self-defense— 
and flirting is one of the easiest things to do 
—but, as for finding pleasure in it, that’s an- 
other matter.” 

“Don’t try to make us believe, my good 
fellow, that you haven’t found pleasure in 
Miss Hollis’s society,” says Mr. Lanier, with 
the amiable pleasantry of a victorious rival. 

“It is not a matter of the least impor- 
tance what you believe,” answers Charley, 
more brusquely than he usually speaks. 


“Have you all forgotten,” I interpose, | 


hastily, “ that we have not seen Paint Rock 
yet? Let us go down there to-morrow.” 

“Let us go somewhere, by all means,” 
says Sylvia. “This kind of tread-mill exist- 
ence begins to oppress me with a sense of 
weariness. I want to ride, to cross a swollen 
stream, to climb some rocks—to do any thing 
that has the thrill of adventure in it.” 

“There is not much adventure in climb- 
ing the Paint Rock,” says Eric, “ but, if you 
are very anxious for a thrill, you may throw 
yourself off.” 

“Thanks for the permission—but did not 
somebody talk of crossing the river and 
going to Lovers’ Retreat this evening?” 

There is nothing else to be done, so we 











all decide to go, and Charley invites Miss | 


Hollis to join our party. 
er, which is beginning to lose its turbid tinge 


We cross the riv- 
| aside his offered hand. 


and wear its emerald tint again—those of | 


us who are prudent on the ferry-boat, those 
who are imprudent in a small craft that lies 
at the foot.of the lawn. The latter crew 
consists of Charley, Miss Hollis, and Rupert. 
Sylvia would like to be with them, but she 
does not say so. I only know as much by 
the expression of her eyes as she watches 
the little boat shoot across the rapid cur- 
rent, while our slow old ferryman has not 
pulled us half across the stream. 

We land on the other side at length, how- 
ever, and stroll along the road for some dis- 











tance; then, turning, enter a narrow, shaded 
ravine. A musical stream comes dashi 
over its rocks to meet us, up the bank of 
which we take our course. There is no per. 
ceptible path, and the way is very rough, but 
only Mr. Lanier complains of this. 

“If these people had any enterprise,” he 
says, “they would have all such places as 
this made accessible by good paths.” 

“ May a kind Fate keep such an idea from 
ever entering their heads!” says Sylvia, 
“Can’t you see how much more delightful 
this is? Who cares for a pleasure that costs 
no effort? We enjoy the cascade a great 
deal more—my dress is caught, if you please 
—because we have trouble in reaching it.” 

“ Do you think so?” asks the young man, 
a little skeptically, as he unfastens the dress 
from the bush on which it is caught. 

“© Mr. Kenyon, how shall I ever climb 
over this?” cries Miss Hollis, hesitating at 
the foot of a large rock which it is neces. 
sary to mount. 

“‘There’s no difficulty at all,” says Ru. 
pert, “if you just put your foot on that ledge 
and spring.” 

“There will be still less difficulty if you 





* *Let me lift you,’ says Charley.” 


let me lift you,” says Charley, and he doa 
lift her—a very substantial weight she is, 
too!—over the formidable obstacle. Thea 
he stands, ready to assist Sylvia in the same 
manner. 

“TI wou’t trouble you,” she says, waving 
“T don’t consider 
this any thing at all in the way of climbing. 
Is that the cascade yonder?” 

Yes, it is the cascade—filling all the still. 
ness with its fairy-like murmur. Over rocks, 
across fallen trees, and through the dense 
growth of laurel that fringes all these water 
courses, we make our way to the bank, and 
go out on the rocks below the fall. The glen 
is only one of thousands equally beautiful; 
but, as we stand, with the sheet of spray and 
foam before us—a cascade that might 
Undine herself—dense foliage on each 8! 
towering mountains above, and an atmo 
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phere of green, shadowy twilight—though we 
left the sun shining’ on the outside world, 
pervading every thing, we are enchanted by 
its loveliness. : 

“Jt is like a miniature of Linville,” says 
Eric. “ Fancy these walls of rock two thou- 
sand feet high, and this stream a river, and 
you have an idea of Linville Gorge.” 

“T wish I could go there,” says Sylvia. 
“Is it quite impossible for us to do so this 
summer, Eric ?” 

“ Quite impossi>le—according to our pres- 
ent plan of travel. Don’t you know that it 
is an important part of sight-seeing to know 
what must be left unseen?” 

“ And this is Lovers’ Retreat!” says Ru- 
pert, standing on a mossy, slippery rock in 
the middle of the stream. “ If I were a lover, 
it seems to me I should select a retreat that 
was not so damp—or so spaky.” 

“ What do you know about the sentiments 
of lovers?” asks Charley. “ Let me tell you 
that, when one is a victim of the tender pas- 
sion, one does not consider snakes.” 

“ Unless you see them,” says Eric. “ And 
Rupert is right: this looks as if it might be 
one of their favorite retreats.” 

“T wish that the people who name places 
of this kind would consider some other class 
of the world’s population besides lovers,” 
says Sylvia, 

“They are the most interesting class, are 
they not?” asks Mr. Lanier. 

“On the contrary, I think they are the 
most uninteresting,” she answers, decidedly. 
“They are always selfish, absorbed in their 
own affairs—and silly!” 

“Dear me! what a list of charges,” says 
Miss Hollis, with an affected laugh.—“ Take 
warning, gentlemen! Miss Norwood will have 
little sympathy for you if you fall in love.” 

“Then we can come to this retreat and 
find some kindly rattlesnake to put an end 
to our pain,” says Charley.—‘ Here’s a pret- 
ty flower. Will you have it?” 

It is Miss Hollis to whom he offers the 
flower—a delicate wild azalia—and she ac- 
cepts it most graciously. 

“T am so fond of flowers,” she says. “I 
see a scarlet lobelic growing yonder on the 
rocks by the cascade. I wish—oh, I do wish 
I could get that!” 

“But you can’t!” says Rupert, looking 
at the indicated flower, which grows in an 
inaccessible place—on the face of the rock 
over which the cascade tumbles, with a deep 
pool below. 

“Here is a lobelia,” says Mr. Lanier, who 
has been prying about among bushes and 
stones. “ Will it not do as well?” 

“Oh, no,” says Miss Hollis, shaking her 
head. “It is not that lobelia.—Mr. Kenyon, 
can’t you find any way to get it for me? I 
should be so delighted, and would wear it in 
my hair to-night.” 

“With such an inducement, I must cer- 
tainly make an effort to get it,” says Char- 
ley, gallantly —but he looks doubtfully at 
the position of the flower. 

“Charley, don’t be a fool!” says Eric, 
aside. “You can’t possibly get it without 
risking a plunge-bath, and it will be no joke 
to fall into that pool. It must be six or 
eight feet deep.” 





“T feel as if I can never be satisfied if I 
don’t have it,” says Miss Hollis, with the 
prettiest air of appeal. 

“Then you shall have it,’ says Charley, 
springing up the bank. 

“What on earth is he going to do?” I 
say. 

What he is going to do is soon apparent. 
We hear him breaking through the bushes 
by the side of the stream, and presently he 
appears on the top of the fall. Lying down 
there, and holding by a laurel-shrub, he leans 
far over the rock, and tries to gather the 
flower. It is a most precarious position, and 
one which it is not pleasant to contemplate. 

“Go back!” Eric, Rupert, and I ery in 
chorus. “ You can’t reach it— you'll cer- 
tainly fall over. Go back!” 

“0 Mr. Kenyon, pray don’t!” cries Miss 
Hollis. She turns away, and covers her face 
with her hands. “I can’t look!” she says, 
“T really can’t.—Please tell me if he falls.” 

Sylvia looks on steadily—her color bright, 
her lips set. 

“T hope he will fall!” she says. 
deserves it for such folly.” 

“He'll go over head-foremost in a min- 
ute,” says Mr. Lanier, philosophically. 

Meanwhile Charley, deaf to our warnings, 
leans farther and farther over the rock, reaches 
nearer and nearer the flower. At last his 
hand touches it. 

“ By George, he’s got it!” cries Rupert, 
triumphantly. 

The words are scarcely uttered before the 
laurel-bush, on which he has bent his whole 
weight, breaks suddenly. He tries to recov- 
er his balance, but the wet rock is too slip- 
pery. He catches desperately at another 
shrub—fails:to reach it—and goes, all in an 
instant, down into the pool! 

The tremendous splash which he makes 
informs Miss Hollis—even before our excla- 
mations—what has occurred. She turns, 
and screams, of .course—the women who 
make mischief are the women who always 
scream over it. Nobody heeds her. Eric 
and Rupert spring forward just as Charley’s 
head rises like a cork. A stroke or two 
brings him to water where he can wade. 
Then the others assist him out and deposit 
him, dripping, on the rocks. 

“ve a great mind to say ‘Serves you 
right!’ ” remarks Eric. “I hope you are 
satisfied.” 

“T believe I am,” replies Charley, as soon 
as he can speak. “ But I have the flower.— 
You’ll excuse my coming near you in my 
present moist condition, Miss Hollis—but 
here it is.” 

He gives it to Rupert, who presents it to 
the young lady. 

“T can’t tell you how much I shall prize 
it,” she cries, “nor how much I am obliged 
to you for taking so much trouble to gratify 
me; but I would give any thing if you had not 
fallen into the water. I was horribly fright- 
ened, for I felt sure you would be drowned.” 

“Thanks,” says Charley. “I might have 
been, perhaps, if I had struck my head 
against the rock. Luckily I had presence 
of mind enougt to turn a somersault; so I 
escaped a fractured skull,” 

“ You'll not escape a cold, if you don’t go 


“He 





at once to the hotel and change your dress,” 
I say, anxiously ; “‘ Miss Hollis will excuse you, 
since you have suffered such a misadventure 
in her service.” 

“T will go with him!” cries Miss Hollis, 
eagerly. ‘Since he suffered in my service, I 
should be very ungrateful to send him back 
alone.” 

“You are exceedingly kind,” says Char- 
ley, “‘ but I must deprive myself of the pleas- 
ure of your companionship, for once. You 
would not fancy the rate at which I must 
walk—not to speak of my excessive damp- 
ness.” 

He rises as he speaks—a ludicrous figure, 
certainly—and moves away. In reaching the 
bank he passes Sylvia, who has not uttered a 
word since he fell. 

“T hope you were not very much startled,” 
he says, pausing before her, with a laugh. 

“Not at all,” she answers, looking at him 
with a cool, bright glance. “ You know my 
nerves are very good. I had no idea that 
you would be drowned.” 

“And would not have cared very much 
if 1 had been, I dare say,” he remarks, care- 
lessly. ‘Good nerves are capital things—in 
their way.—Well, au revoir to you all !|—Miss 
Hollis, I shall have the pleasure of seeing-you 
in the ballroom to-night.” 

He disappears, shaking himself like a 
Newfoundland dog as he goes. When the 
last glimpse of his figure has vanished, we 
look at each other, and, yielding to an over- 
mastering inclination, burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

Miss Hollis appears in the ballroom with 
the lobelia in her hair that night, but Char- 
ley’s devotion is by no means so excessive 
as it has been. Whether the plunge-bath 
has cooled his ardor, or whether he is alarmed 
by the melting glances with which the young 
lady favors him, it is impossible to say, but 
the change in his manner is very evident. 
I remark this when he comes down and sits 
by me. 

“ One can’t keep a flirtation at high-water 
mark all the time,” he says. ‘ There must 
be ebbs in all tides. To tell you the truth, 
Miss Hollis is pretty, but insipid to an ap- 
palling degree.” 

“You must have made that discovery 
very recently.” 

“No, I have been aware of it for some 
time ; but there are certain moods in which 
one is more intolerant of insipidity than in 
others.” 

“T am afraid you bear malice for your 
plunge in the pool; but you had your own 
folly to blame for that, as well as hers. By- 
the-by, do you think you will suffer from it?” 

“Suffer!” he laughs. “ Not in the least. 
How well Sylvia is looking to-night! I sup- 
pose it is not worth while for me to ask her 
to dance—she would certainly be ‘engaged.’ 
Does she mean to marry that fellow Lanier ? ” 

“ You had better ask her if you are curi- 
ous on the subject. I have no patience with 
men who try to obtain such information at 
second hand. A faint heart never yet won a 
woman, and never deserved to win one!” 

“ Ah!” says Charley, calmly. ‘“ But sup- 
pose the woman is not to be won by any 
kind of a heart? If I asked Sylvia such a 
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question, she would tell me that it was no af- 
fair of mine.” 

“ And that is all you know about it!” I 
think, as he saunters away. Puck’s words 
occur to me with great foree—“ Lord! what 
fools these mortals be!”—and never such 
fuols as in a matter that would seem to de- 
mand, above all others, the exercise of the 
soundest sense. 

The next day is appointed for the excur- 
sion to Paint Roc:—distant seven miles from 
the Springs, and consequently three miles 
over the Tennessee border. Several addi- 
tions to our party make it quite large. Aunt 
Markham declines to go—seeing no attrac- 
tion in rocks—but Eric fills both carriages 
with sight-seers, and two or three equestri- 
ans swell our number, Sylvia, as usual, is on 


horseback and looking her best—a best | 


which quite extinguishes Miss Hollis, who 
also rides, but whose steed is poor, and 
whose horsemanship is very defective. Eric 
places his handsome Cecil at her service, but 
she is afraid to mount him, hence Charley 
has the satisfaction of riding him. A better 
horse than Cecil on which to “ show off” 
graceful horsemanship it would be difficult to 
find. He has nota single vicious trait, but his 
spirit would turn the hair of a timid rider gray 
with terror. He dances as if he had been 
reared in a circus, and, if he is required to stand 
for a minute, will rear straight up on his hind- 
legs and paw the air with his front-feet. He 
repeats this performance several times before 
we start—varying it by waltzing on the same 
hind-legs; all of which makes Charley (who 
is a capital rider) appear to great advantage— 





to such advantage, indeed, that I wickedly sus- 
pect him of inciting Cecil to some of the feats. 

“O Mr. Kenyon, is that the horse you 
wanted me to ride?” cries Miss Hollis, pale | 
with consternation. “Good Heavens! what | 
should I have done!—He will break your | 
neck—I am sure he will! Oh, pray don’t 
ride him!” 

Charley only laughs at this appeal. 

“Soh, Cecil—steady, old boy!” he says, 
patting Cecil’s beautiful arched neck. “ He 
is gentle as a lamb,” he adds. “ You could 
ride him without danger. He is only spirited 
and anxious to be off.” 

“T don't think I like so much spirit,” 
says Miss Hollis, drawing her own steed 
away and looking askance at Cecil’s curveting 
bounds, 

Meanwhile, Sylvia’s pretty mare has caught 
the contagion, and is champing her bit and 
pawing the ground. 

“Neither of them likes to stand,” says 
Charley, looking at her. “Suppose we give 
them a run to keep them from pulling our 
arms off?” 

Sylvia—not perceiving all that lies behind 
this suggestion —assents. The horses only 
need permission to go. Side by side they 
start, and, keeping pace admirably, sweep 
down the carriage-drive along the front of 
the hotel, and vanish around the corner of 
the building. 

“T suppose they will be back in a minute,” | 
says Mr. Lanier, looking after them uneasily, | 
“but it is very wrong of Kenyon to encour- 
age Miss Sylvia in riding so recklessly. There 
is always danger of an accident.” 





“Sylvia can take care of herself,” says 
Eric, gathering up the reins—he is to drive 
the phaeton—“ and Charley is not likely to 
lead her into danger.—Now, are all ready ?” 

“ All ready,” answers a chorus of voices 
from the “ jersey,” which is filled to-day with 
other freight than trunks. 

“No, no,” cries Miss Hollis; ‘“ Mr. Ken- 
yon has not come back.” 

“We must wait for Miss Sylvia,” says 
Mr. Lanier. 

“Not at all necessary,” says Eric. 
can follow them.” 

“ But they went a different road from 
ours.” 

“No—they took the right road. The 
turnpike on the other side of the river is bad- 
ly washed by the late rains, so we keep on 
this side for two or three miles, then cross 
at a lower ferry.” 

“They will wait for us, then?” says Miss 
Hollis. 

“T presume so,”’ answers Mr, Lanier. 

These expectations are doomed to disap- 


“We 





THE RUNAWAYS, 


pointment. We drive around the hotel, leave 
the grounds, cross Spring Creek, and follow 
the stage-road which leads along the river 
toward Wolf Creek, but the eyes which are 
strained eagerly ahead discover no sign of 
the runaways. 
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A NOVEL. 





BY KAMBA THORPE, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


WHERE IS JOANNA? 


“News, ma’am? Why, yes, indeed, 
ma’am, the most astonidhing. Middleborough 
will wake up to a sensation to-morrow, or I’m 
much mistaken. And who, now, do you 
think is going to astonish the natives this 
time ?” 

“Mrs. Stargold isn’t dying, is she?” 
asked Mrs, Carutkers. “You say you came 
from her house.” 

“No; nor likely to die, bless you! J 
knew all the time that it was only worry of 
mind. It’s that unaccountably queer cousin 
of old Judge Basil’s, ma’am, that I’ve always 
associated in my mind with flannel and ‘ yarb. 
tea.’ Why, bless you, her story is a perfect 
romance !” 

“I’ve often heard she wasn’t so reticent 
for nothing,” said old Mrs. Paul Caruthers, 
sagely. “ But speak up, speak up, docter, 
do, or I can’t understand you.” 

“ Reticent for nothing!” shouted the doe. 
tor. ‘“ Well, no, I should say not, most de. 
cidedly. Who, now, do you suppose she 
turns out to be after burying herself all these 
years at Basilwood ?” 

At the mention of Basilwood, Joanna, in 
spite of indignation, in spite of anxiety, was 





unable longer to fix her attention beyond 
dreamily speculating upon what Anita might 
at that moment be doing; and, before she 
knew it, was in a profound slumber. 

Anita was at that moment surprised by 
the entrance of Miss Caruthers, who had ar. 
rived alone during the raging of the storm; 
but exposure to the weather had not subdued 
her, by any means. She was in a state of 
excitement that fitted her for any arduous 
undertaking, so she said. 

Anita, starting up, looked at her in con- 


, Sternation ; but, before she could give expres- 
| sion to her thought, Miss Caruthers exclaimed, 


gayly : 
“ Henceforth name me the Indomitable! 


| You may well jook surprised to see me. Such 





Poor Joanna lay down upon Miss Caruth- 
ers’s bed, and succumbed to the dose of chlo- 
ral, vaguely conscious, ere she fell asleep, | 
that Dr. Garnet, whose every word penetrated | 
the crack of the door, was talking loudly to 
old Mrs, Paul Caruthers, and that he was 
talking about Miss Basil. | 


a storm as we came through! But don’t 
look so alarmed, my dear ; it’s all right, only 
we are under the necessity of changing the 
programme slightly.” 

“ Jounna! Where is Joanna?” cried 
Anita, nervously, 

“ Preserve us!” ejaculated Miss Caruth- 

“She isn’t in hearing, is she?” 
“Then you haven't seen her?” said Ani- 
ta, falling back upon the pillows. 

“Seen her! No,” answered Miss Caruth- 
ers, rather bewildered. “Why, you are as 
nervous—come, come, this will never do! I 
tell you, it is all right. Not a soul knows of 
it, and the carriage will be here at eight 
o'clock. I do not know what new arrange- 
ment Mr. Redmond will make, under the 
circumstances, but you may count upon his 
being punctual” (laughing); “ he hurried me 
away in spite of the storm; and it was well 
he did, or there would have been an end 
of every thing; for Middleborough bridge is 
gone!” 

“Gone!” cried Anita, starting up with a 
scream and wringing her hands. “ What, 
then, has become of Joanna?” 

“For Heaven's sake, what has Joanna to 
do with it?” said Miss Caruthers, rather im- 
patiently. 

“She has every thing to do with it!” 
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cried Anita, wringing her hands in an agony 
of terror and grief. “I sent her to you to 
tell you not to come. I have changed my 
mind, I will not go. Oh, how could I risk 
the child’s life in such a storm as this!” 

“Well,” said Miss Caruthers, coolly, 
“Mr. Redmond said that was Joanna on the 
bridge.” 

Anita caught at a chair, and saved herself 
from falling. 

“Why do you torture me?” she said, 
faintly. ‘Tell me at once that Joanna went 
down with the bridge.” 

“Now, you dear creature,” cried Miss 
Caruthers, running toward her with the co- 
logne-bottle, “ you torture yourself. Joanna 
did not go down with the bridge, I’m sure. 
We met her just half-way, in crossing, and 
we saw her safe on the other side, after we 
were safe on this side. It was so dark, we 
shouldn’t have known our own grandmothers 
had we run against them. The old bridge 
rocked so, we thought we were gone, and we 
ran for dear life. And, sure enough, we 
hadn’t come as far as Chancellor Page’s be- 
fore little Harry Jordane overtook us and 
told us that the bridge was blown away. 
Aunt made a great fuss about my coming out 
in the storm; but I was just wild about the 
success of our scheme. Now, don’t give 
way, just when success is within your 
grasp.” ‘ 

“But Joanna—” Anita urged, anxiously, 
pushing away Miss Caruthers’s hands; “ what 
if she should have attempted to come back 
over that bridge ?” 

“My dearest creature, calm yourself. Jo- 
anna is safe, you may be sure. She must 
have arrived at my aunt’s before the bridge 
went down; and, since she cannot get back, 
of course she’ll stay there all night.” 

“What will my aunt say? What will 
Miss Basil say? I deserve their deepest con- 
demnation,” said Anita, despairingly. 

“ As for Miss Hawkesby, she needn't know 
it until to-morrow; and then what matter 
what she says? And Miss Basil is away for 
the night, with some sick person or other; 
Mr. Redmond himself told me so. There! 
what bell is that ?” 

“It is for dinner,” said Anita, faintly. “I 
cannot, cannot go down,” 

“Oh, but you must, you must!” cried 


Miss Caruthers, peremptorily. “We can’t } 


have Miss Hawkesby coming up here making 
inquiries, you know. Bathe your face in co- 
logne; drink some of it. Heavens, how pule 
you are! Pinch some color into your cheeks, 
for pity’s sake, and remember to eat with ap- 
petite and talk with ease.” 

Anita, recognizing the wisdom of this ad- 
vice, roused herself with an effort, and fol- 
lowed Miss Caruthers’s direction. She ap- 
peared to eat with appetite; and fortunately 
there was little need for her to speak, as Miss 
Hawkesby was in a talkative mood, and left 
few pauses that Mrs. Basil or Miss Caruthers 
could not fill. 

“So Miss Basil is not come home yet?” 
said Miss Hawkesby. “I wonder what keeps 
her?” 

“Ob,” said Mrs. Basil, in an injured tone, 
“they tell me that one of the Griswolds is at 
the point of death, and Pamela will stay, 





under those circumstances, until the last 
gasp.” 

“ Well, well, we'll make a very pleasant 
party without her. Miss Busil never con- 
tributes much to conversation; and here we 
have Miss Caruthers to fill her place. Miss 
Caruthers always has plenty to say. She 
will give us an account of all the little spites 
and jealousies Mrs. Carl Tomkins bas been 
so busy soothing and conciliating this past 
week—to my mind the most amusing feature 
of charades, tableaus, concerts, and all ama- 
teur performances. And so the storm puts 
an end to it all? Joanna—but where is Jo- 
anna?” 

Anita gave a gasp that had nearly be- 
trayed her; but, fortunately, Mrs. Basil inter- 
posed in time. 

“ Oh, Joanna, in all probability, has be- 
come uneasy about Miss Basil, and started 
out to find her.” R 

“ In this storm?” cried Miss Hawkesby, 
with a horvified expression. 

“Do let me help you to some of this 
pickle,” said Miss Caruthers, hastily, to Ani- 
ta.—‘* My dear Miss Hawkesby, the storm is 
not so severe as you think; I came out in 
it.” 

“Then you did a very unbecoming thing, 
allow me to tell you,” said Miss Hawkesby, 
severely, She didn’t like Miss Caruthers, 
and she would not hesitate to express her 
mind, with or without permission. “I’ve 
lived long enough in this world to learn that 
only a very excellent woman like Miss Basil 
can defy a storm like this with any propri- 
ety.” 

“Thurston saw Joanna go out, more than 
an hour ago,” said Mrs. Basil, querulously. 
“T don’t approve, but Iam not responsible 
for Joanna’s conduct. She is my husband’s 
granddaughter; I never forget that; but I’ve 
no authority over her. If I had—” and 
Mrs. Basil’s head and hands began shaking 
strangely. 

“Oh, we always believe in our own infal- 
libility,” said Miss Hawkesby, coolly, “ until 
we’ve had some experience. But as to au- 
thority, I shall let Miss Joanna know that I 
have some jurisdiction over her. No young 
lady belonging to me shall go out in such 
weather without knowing my mind on the 
subject.” 

“No, aunt,” said Anita, with a firmness 
that surprised and encouraged Miss Caruth- 
ers, “ you will not scold Joanna; she is not 
to blame for—for doing what she thinks is 
right.” 

‘Don’t dictate to me,” said Miss Hawkes- 
by, shortly. “ You know, Miss Anita, that 
you yourself deserve my displeasure in some 
things.” 

Miss Caruthers changed color, but Anita 
looked charmingly serene. She knew very 
well that her aunt alluded toa great battle 
they had fought the day before about the 
gentleman Anita called “the venerable Mr. 
Merwin.” It was that battle that had de- 
cided Anita to run off with Basil Redmond, 

But Anita's serenity forsook her the mo- 
ment she was up-stuirs again, alone with 
Miss Caruthers. “I must hav® my sister 
back again!’ she cried, passionately, “I 
cannot endure this suspense. 





My poor lit- | 


tle sister, she said she would risk her life 
for me; has Heaven, then, taken her at her 
word?” 

Anita began walking the floor in uncon- 
trollable agony of mind. In vain Miss Ca- 
ruthers essayed to calm her. 

“My dear creature, you will exhaust 
yourself. Do lie down and rest. Be per- 
suaded that Joanna is perfectly safe. Re- 
member that Mr. Redmond will be at the 
lower gate with the carriage by eight o'clock. 
It never would do to disappoint him,” 

“T will not see him! I will not go!” 
cried Anita, passionately, ‘I wish I never, 
never had consented!” 

“Upon my word,” said Miss Caruthers, 
beginning to lose her temper, “these are 
great thanks tome! All because that flighty 
Joanna must go posting off in the storm! 
Come, now, my dear,” added she, coaxingly, 
“think of Mr. Redmond.” 

“Tf I have not Joanna safe again, I can 
never see him. I tell you I will not go with 
him,” said Anita. ‘Don’t you understand 
my misery? It was I that sent the child out 
in this pitiless storm, to tell you not to come 
—to put a stop at once to this unseemly busi- 
ness.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you've 
changed your mind?” Miss Caruthers asked, 
staring in blank amazement. 

“T do mean to say just that,” answered 
Anita. “I will not go. I was in a rage 
with my aunt, or I never should have con- 
sented. I was mad ever to confide in you.” 

“Thank you—thank you!” said Miss 
Caruthers; angrily. “I am _ infinitely 
obliged!” 

“Forgive me,” said Anita, with hysterical 
laughter. ‘“ Perhaps I am mad now.” 

“You are overwrought,” said Miss Ca- 
ruthers, relenting. She had her own little 
spite against Miss Hawkesby, and she was 
louth to give up so fine an opportunity of 
gratifying it, to say nothing of the distine- 
tion of assisting in a runaway match. 
“Why, I thought you had more nerve, you 
poor dear; now you shall lie down and rest, 
and, when eight o’clock comes, all will be 
right.” 

“[ will not go!” said Anita. “Do you 
think I draw back because I am afraid? I 
will not do it, because it is wrong—Joanna 
has made me feel that it is wrong.” 

“ You surely never told that little fool ? 
Then you were mad indeed!” cried Miss 
Curuthers, furiously. So she was to be 
balked of her revenge for Miss Hawkesby’s 
slighting speeches, by that child Joanna. 

“She is my sister, please to remember,” 
said Anita, in her cool, soft way. The pros- 
pect of measuring swords with this girl, whom 
she knew she could excel in the urt of fence, 
had a tonic effect upon her excited nerves. 

“IT suppose it was natural,” said Miss 
Caruthers, recovering herself, and unwilling 
to resign the hope of ultimately carrying her 
point. She felt encouraged by Anita’s calmer 
tone ; and, remembering with satisfaction the 
serene firmness with which Anita had op- 
posed, at dinner, her aunt’s determination to 
scold Joanna, she assured herself that there 
was a fund of strength, after all, behind this 
intense excitement. “It was natural; you 
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wished, of course, to take leave of your sis- 
ter; and happily she is now out of the way 
of trouble—and safe, be sure of that—oh, be 
sure of that,” she reiterated, eagerly, for 
Anita was becoming excited again. 

Poor Anita!—the words “out of the 
way of trouble—and safe,” had for her dis- 
turbed mind a ghastly significance, remind- 
ing her of those prudent phrases by which 
the dread announcement of a death is evaded. 
She began to moan and wring her hands. 

Miss Caruthers, mentally anathematizing 
Joanna, strove to turn Anita’s thoughts into 
another channel by talking of Basil Redmond, 
But in vain she dwelt upon his devotion, in 
vain she painted his despair and disappoint- 
ment; Anita, when she said any thing at all, 
said only: 

“| will not see him; I will not go with 
him.” 

“Well, it is very nearly eight o’clock,” 
at last said Miss Caruthers, with a sigh in 
acknowledgment of her defeat; “I may as 
well go down and tell him to give it up.” 

Then, to her surprise and joy, Anita 
started up. 

“I will see him!” she cried. 
go down with you.” 

“If once she sees Basil Redmond, she 
must go with him,” Miss Caruthers thought ; 
but she did not know Anita; she did not un- 
derstand the loathing of self that made the 
girl shudder as they stole down the back- 
stairs; she thought she was a support, mor- 
ally and physically, to this slight, trembling 
creature whose arm she held, and into whose 
ear she kept repeating words of good cheer 
and encouragement, to which Anita deigned 
no reply. 

The fury of the storm had abated some- 
what, but the rain was still falling heavily, 
and it was so dark that when they arrived at 
the gate they would not have known the car- 
riage was there had they not run against Basil 
Redmond in the walk. 

“ Anita!” he cried, joyfully. 
not disappoint me?” 

He attempted to take her hands ; but Ani- 
ta drew back. 

“T have come to tell you that I cannot go 
with you,” she said, gently. 

“Anita!” he cried, in consternation. 
“ What does this mean?” 

“She has been talking that way this en- 
tire evening,” said Miss Caruthers, volubly. 
“Don’t listen to her.” And she attempted 
to urge the two forward. 

Anita resisted. 


“T will 


“You will 





“T cannot go with you,” she repeated. 
“Don’t reproach me; I am miserable and 
unhappy enough. I tried to send you word 
not to come; I have risked my sister’s life | 
in this storm, and I know not what is become | 
of her.” | 

Her voice rose in a wail of anguish. | 

“I never heard the like!” exclaimed | 
Miss Caruthers, impatiently. “I tell you | 
she is safe enough.” | 

“Oh, yes, Anita,” said Redmond; “ you | 
distress yourself for nothing. Joanna is safe | 
enough.” 

“T cannot go away with you,” Anita per- 
sisted. “I cannot do this underhand thing; 
I cannot let you do it. It is unworthy of 





you and of me. If you knew how degraded 
I felt as I crept down those stairs—” 

“But, Anita—” 

“T tell you I cannot, I will not go with 
you while I am uncertain about my sister’s 
fate. But bring her back to me—oh ! if, in- 
deed, you love me, bring her back to me, 
and I promise you devoutly I will brave my 
aunt’s displeasure openly for your sake.” 

It was vain to argue with her. To Miss 
Caruthers she was coolly obstinate; but Red- 
mond she resisted with such passionate plead- 
ing that at last he said: 

“ She will make herself ill; we must car- 
ry her back to the house.” 

It was carrying her indeed; for, when 
she found she had gained her point, she trem- 
bled so she could not walk. 

“My poor Anita,” said Redmond, “ prom- 
ise me, promise me that you will cease to 
distress yourself, that you will believe in Jo- 
anna’s safety.” 

“T promise, oh, I promise!” said Anita, 
hysterically ; and then, as they had arrived 
at the house, she signed to Miss Caruthers to 
go in first. When she was alone with Red- 
mond, she turned to him and said, with some- 
thing of that mocking air peculiar to her: 

“Ts it not a bitter thing to have confided 
in that girl?” 

“ Nothing is bitter, Anita, that gives you 
to me,” said Redmond, sadly. 

“ Ah, yes, any thing wrong would come to 
be bitter to us in time,” said Anita. ‘The 
dear, the good little Joanna taught me this 
when she made me see the folly of running 
away to be married. She thinks people 
should be married respectably at home. 
Poor little Joanna!” And then Anita burst 
into bitter weeping. 

“T see,” said Redmond, “ Joanna is dear- 
er than I,” and he sighed bitterly. 

“Ab, no! no!” said Anita, as she clung 
to him. “Ah, you do not know what a 
struggle I have been through. Bid me good- 
night, but not farewell, or my heart must 
break.” 

Redmond’s indignation melted at this. 
He bade her good-night with many assur- 
ances that Joanna must be safe, that he him- 








self would bring her back, and that all would | 


yet be well; and Anita went up-stairs com- 
forted somewhat. 

“Well!” said Miss Caruthers, “ what 
kind of a girl are you? I’ve a great mind to 
quarrel with you.” 

Anita almost wished that she would; she 


was beginning to find this ready friend de- | 


testable. 


“T am this kind of a girl,” she said, | 
“that when I make up my mind toa thing I | 


cannot be moved.” 

“ By anybody except Joanna,” amended 
Miss Caruthers, with a sneer. 

“ Not even by Joanna,” said Anita, cool- 


ly. ‘It wasn’t my mind, but only my tem- | 


per, that was made up to this step, because I 
was in a fury with my aunt. Now let me tell 
you something for your future guidance: 
never have any thing to do with a runaway 
match ; it’s a very ridiculous position to oc- 
cupy, that of? defeated confidante; never re- 
ceive confidences, they are mortally trouble- 
some, whether you keep them or whether 





you betray them; and perhaps I ought to 
tell you finally that you’d better not have 
any thing further to do with me, as I am sure 
to incur my aunt's displeasure.” 

It wasn’t nice in Anita to say all this, 
considering the service Miss Caruthers had 
been so willing to render her; but Miss Ca- 
ruthers received it with an amiable giggle. 

“You are so funny,” she said; but, in- 
deed, she hadn’t the independence to quar. 
rel with Anita. 

Then Miss Hawkesby came in, and turned 
the conversation. 

“ Anita,” she said, sharply, “ what are 
you doing shut up here all the evening? You 
might bring your company down-stairs and 
entertain us. Mrs. Basil and I have been 
dull enough, and now she’s gone to hed.” 

“T am sick, aunt,” said Anita, and burst 
into tears, sobbing violently. 

“Why, bless my soul!” cried Miss 
Hawkesby, in astonishment. “ Why, Anita, 
this isn’t your way.—What have you been 
saying to her? What have you been doing 
to her?” she said, turning fiercely to Miss 
Caruthers. 

“J, ma’am?” said Miss Caruthers, stiff- 
ening. ‘I’m the best friend she has; I defy 
her to deny it.” 

“ Where is Miss Basil? She understands 
physic, and all that,” said Miss Hawkesby, 
running aroun the room in a frightened way. 
“ Hasn’t Miss Basil come home yet?” 

“No, she hasn’t,” said Anita, between 
her sobs ; and then, with a wail that terrified 
her aunt almost into spasms, “ nor Joanna, 
either.” 

“Anita, Anita, for mercy’s sake,” said 
Miss Hawkesby, tremulously, ‘“ compose 
yourself! She’s with Miss Basil, you know.— 
It’s nerves, poor thing!” she added, turning 
appealingly to Miss Caruthers. “Get me a 
glass of water for her, my dear.—Now you 
go to bed and calm yourself, Anita.—We had 
a quarrel yesterday, but I’m sorry for it. 
Never mind, we'll make it all up.” 

And so, coaxing and caressing, she un- 
dressed Anita and put her to bed as if she 
had been a baby. 

“She’s a good girl, Anita is,” she whis- 
pered, apologetically, to Miss Caruthers, lay- 
ing aside, for the nonce, all prejudice. “She 
doesn’t often act in this way ; if she did, she’d 
rule me with a rod of iron. But I wish that 
Basil Redmond was hanged.” 

“Go to bed, aunt,” said Anita, feebly. 
“T would much rather have Miss Caruthers 
with me; you know you snore.” 

“Yes, my darling, I know I do,” said old 
Miss Hawkesby, pathetically. “ I'll just leave 
my door open, and Miss Caruthers shall call 
me if you need any thing.” 

But, long before Miss Hawkesby was 
awake next morning, Anita was up and gone, 
and Miss Caruthers with her. 


—_—+— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WHAT WILL MISS HAWKESBY SAY? 


Wuen Joanna awoke the next morning 
her limbs felt stiff, her head confused ; she 
knew not where she was, ske could not re- 
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member what had happened ; but gradually, 
as her eyes wandered around the unfamiliar 
room, recollection returned; the dread cer- 
tainty that Anita was gone renewed her an- 
guish, and, with a cry of despair, she rose 
from the bed. She had not undressed, and 
she did not care—or, rather, she did not 
think—to stay to arrange her toilet. Her 
one object now was to see her aunt, to con- 
fess every thing, and to plead for her sister. 
There was comfort in the thought that she 
herself could not appear entirely blameless 
in Miss Hawkesby’s eyes: might not her 
aunt, therefore, be the more easily won to 
forgive Anita? This was rather an instinct 
than an argument with Joanna, but her faith 
therein was strong, and she was eager to act 
upon it without delay. Utterly regardless of 
the claims of hospitality, she was about to 
leave the house, when she encountered Miss 
Caruthers coming in. 

The two looked at each other with no 
friendly regard. Joanna, though she had 
lived apart from the Middleborough world, 
was not ignorant that the public voice pro- 
nounced Miss Caruthers “ fast;” and she 
bitterly resented this enterprising young la- 
dy’s influence over Anita. 

“You evil genius!” she cried, with fierce 
denunciation. “ Away with you! Out of 
my sight! I never wish to see you again!” 

“So!” said Miss Caruthers, with a with- 
ering sneer. “ You are safe enough. Oh, I 
made sure of it; naught’s never in danger. 
A pretty mess you’ve made, meddling in this 
business. Why couldn’t you stay quietly at 
home, and hold your tongue, as becomes a 
child? Then all would have been well; as 
it is, you may thank yourself.” 

This was a bitter reproach to poor Joan- 
na, who had persuaded herself that had she 
remained at home she might have prevailed 
with Anita against Miss Caruthers and Basil 
Redmond combined ; and, inasmuch as she 
had disobeyed Pamela’s injunction, it was 
an added bitterness to feel that the reproach 
was deserved ; but this feeling did not soften 
her heart toward Miss Caruthers. 

“If you had staid at home, where you be- 
long, you might justly censure me,” she 
said, hoarsely, ‘ Where is my sister ?” 

“You go find her,” said Miss Caruthers, 
coutemptuously, drawing her skirts around 
her as if to avoid contamination. “ May 
Heaven preserve me from such a termagant 
spirit!” 

But to this Joanna made no reply. She 
had resolved that she would never speak to 
Miss Caruthers again, and the moment her 

, Passage was clear she rushed like a whirl- 
wind out of the door. 

: “What on earth is all this fuss about?” 
cried old Mrs. Paul Caruthers, peering over 
the baluster in her nightcap and flowered 
dressing-gown. “ Upon my word, it is 
enough to raise the dead!” 

: “Only that child Joanna, ma’am,” replied 
Miss Caruthers. “She won't stay to break- 
fast.” 

“Let her go! A good riddance!” said 
old Mrs. Paul Caruthers. “She scorned the 
house that gave her shelter last night ; she’d 
“only scorn our humble board this morning. 
How did you get back ? They told me, last 





night, the bridge gave way. In a skiff, eh? 
Well, I’m glad you’re safe. Run up-stairs, 
and [ll tell you the news Dr. Garnet told 
me.” 

Poor little Joanna, when she rushed out 
of Mrs. Caruthers’s door, had no definite idea 
as to what she would do about returning 
home; but reasoning, almost unconsciously, 
that, if Miss Caruthers had crossed from the 
other side, she could cross from this side, she 
hastened away to “THE SCENE OF THE DISAS- 
TER,” as the Middleborough Daily Messenger 
put it, in capitals. Here a dense crowd was 
already assembled, which, after the manner 
of crowds, jostled and pushed the poor child 
about until her native courage was utterly 
routed. She had no fear of the rushing cur- 
rent; she was as ready as ever to brave the 
dangerous passage of the river ; but receiving 
for all reply, to every timid inquiry she made 
for a boat to ferry her over, only a rude 
stare or a curt denial, she lost faith in man- 
kind. At last, finding herself disentangled 
from the throng, she sat down upon a broken 
barrel, her heart full of sorrow and anxiety, 
to ponder the situation. 

“T say ma’am, don’t you b’long on t’other 
side?” asked a shock-headed young athlete, 
who espied her there. 

“Yes,” answered Joanna, rising prompt- 
ly—“ yes; and I want a boat to take me 
across.” 

“Got any money ?” 

“Why, n—o,” stammered poor Joanna, 
who had not yet learned enough of the world 
to appreciate the force of King Solomon's 
admirable mot, ‘‘ Money answereth all things” 
—‘no; I haven’t any money.” 

“Pity,” said the boy; “its worth money 
to row across this river.” And he turned away 
indifferent. 

Just then Joanna recognized Aleck Gris- 
wold emerging from the crowd, and hailed 
him with joy. 

“ Aleck! Aleck! what are you doing here ? 
Are you going back ?” 

‘“ Laws ! Miss Jo-an-na!” said Aleck, every 
feature expressive of astonishment. ‘“ What 
on airth—” Then, with sober gravity: ‘‘ Luke, 
he died bout daybreak, and I come across 
with his measure. Do you want to git back?” 

“Oh, I’m very sorry,” said Joanna, striving 
to look properly sympathizing, and failing 
utterly, in her eagerness about her own con- 
cerns. “Oh, yes, indeed! I do want to get 
back, Aleck. If you will take me across— 
I've no money—but I'll give you something 
or other.” 

“All right,” said Aleck. “I don’t need 
no pay after all Miss Basil has done for us.” 

He then led the way down the bank to 
a rickety little bateau, into which Joanna 
stepped eagerly, and without a shadow of 
misgiving. “ They that know nothing, fear 
nothing,” says the proverb; and Joanna, 
though she had lived upon the bank of this 
rushing river all her life, had never been upon 
the water before, and little knew the grave 
danger she incurred. The current was swift 
and strong, the boat was leaky, and the pilot 
unskillful; but Joanna sat serenely in her 
place, though a piece of timber from the 
broken bridge, becoming disengaged, bore 
down upon the adventurous navigators and 





nearly capsized them. And Joanna never 
knew that in escaping from this peril the 
wretched little craft was very near being car- 
ried over the falls. 

Those on shore knew, however, and jooked 
upon her escape almost as a miracle, Little 
Mr. Leasom, the clergyman, who was among 
the crowd of excited spectators, offered up a 
silent prayer for the safety of these two un- 
known children; and the moment the boat 
touched the bank he lifted Joanna out with 
a devout ejaculation of thanksgiving. “ Were 
you mad,” he said, trembling violently, “‘ were 
you mad, to risk your life so recklessly? Do 
you know that you have come back from the 
very gates of death?” He was a very ner- 
vous man, and it would have been a great re- 
lief to his feelings to shake this reckless Jo- 
anua well; but Joanna burst into tears, and 
his next action was to turn and collar the 
daring youth that had brought her safely 
over. 

“ My resk was as great as hern,” said the 
lad, coolly, which raised a laugh among the 
by-standers, and won him his release, 

“ How came you to be on the other side?” 
said Mr. Leasom, leading Joanna away from 
the crowd. But Joanna could not answer for 
sobbing. ‘Dear, dear, dear,” said he, ner- 
vously ; “now I wish you wouldn’t. It’s all 
right, now, you see; but you mustn’t do so 
again.” 

“T wish I had died!” sobbed Joanna, 
“Tt would have been all over now, and an 
end of trouble.” 

“Oh, oh! don’t say that, my child, that’s 
wicked. When the good God spares a young 
life out of such imminent risk, be sure he 
has work for you to do in this world. Go 
home and prepare to live for something.” 

These words sank deep in Joanna’s heart ; 
and, pondering on them as she hastened 
homeward, she said to herself that she would 
live for forgiveness and reconciliation. Her 
immediate care must be to see her aunt, and 
plead Anita’s cause; but she sought her own 
room first ; for Joanna remembered that she 
had not said her prayers that morning. 

She was still on her knees when Miss 
Hawkesby entered the room, her head tied 
up in the silk handkerchief Anita called her 
battle-flag. The old lady had overslept her- 
self, and, awaking with the mortifying con- 
sciousness that she had rather given in to 
Anita the night before, she determined to 
redeem her character for inflexibility of pur- 


pose. 
Her first care had been to ring for the ser- 


, vant, and send to inquire about Anita, who, 


she had no doubt, was still sleeping soundly; 
for, of all things in the world, Anita hated 
early rising. 

Candace, the airy, officious maid, was gone 
long ; and, when at last she returned, she 
brought no tidings of Miss Anita. 

“T’ve looked for her high and low, and 
not a trace can I find, ma’am. But there’s a 
great tramping of horses and carriage-tracks 
down to the futher gate; and here’s what I 
found in the walk.” And Candace held up 
by the corners a soiled handkerchief, which 


| she had picked out of the mud, and in the 


corner of which Miss Hawkesby read the 
name Basil Redmond. 
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“Take it out of my sight!” she cried, 
furiously, “and burn it!” Then, full of 
wrath and forebodings dire, the old lady rose 
and tied on the silk handkerchief with the 
purple border. Her head was beginning to 
ache violently, and her temper did not im- 
prove under this infliction. Candace had 
hardly gotten to the kitchen with her news, 
when Miss Hawkesby's bell again rang, loud 
and long. This time it was Miss Joanna she 
demanded. 

“ But Miss Joanna ain’t here,” said Can- 
dace, with an air of mystery. 

“ Didn’t Miss Basil come home last night ? ” 
asked Miss Hawkesby, snappishly. “Tell 
her I must see ber immediately.” 

“Miss Basil didn’t come home till broad 
day ; and she hadn’t been here more’n a hour 
or so before she was sent for to go to Mrs. 
Stargold, who’s dying, I suppose from that ; 
Miss Basil is always sent for to death-beds,” 

“Have you any more news?” said Mrs. 
Hawkesby, with dry severity. 

“ Yes’m,” said Candace, briskly. “ There’s 
been a éerrible storm, and Middleborough 
bridge is carried clean away ; and people is 
now crossing in skifts.”’ 

“Has that any thing to do with the young 
ladies ?”’ asked Miss Hawkesby, irately. 

“T thought you'd like to hear, ma’am,” 
Candace made answer, in an offended tone. 

“No, I don’t like to hear,” said Miss 
Hawkesby, ungratefully. “Go ask how Mrs. 
Basil finds herself this morning. She was 
complaining last night. I suppose she, at 
least, is at home?” 

Candace went, and returned with the in- 
formation that Mrs. Basil was not at all well, 
and would breakfast in her own room; and 
the request that, as neither Miss Basil nor 
the young ladies were at home, Miss Hawkes- 
by also would order her breakfast up-stairs. 

“She's going round to Mrs. Stargold’s 
herself, as soon as she feels a little strength- 
ened,”’ added Candace, of her own accord. 

“TI don’t believe Elizabeth Stargold is 
going to die,” said Miss Hawkesby to her- 
self; then aloud to Candace: “I'll takea cup 
of coffee; nothing more.” 

While Miss Hawkesby was drinking the 
coffee, she looked out of the window and saw 
her niece Joanna coming up the broad walk 
to the house. The child was pale and hag- 
gard, and had, altogether, a very disordered 
appearance; but Miss Hawkesby, when she 
saw her, hardened her heart. “If she has 
gotten herself up for effect, she'll find she 
can’t impose upon me,” said the old lady, 
aloud, as she poured herself out a second cup. 
But when she had had her coffee, she did 
not send for Joanna to come to her; she 
went herself to Joanna, and found her on her 
knees. The sight only moved her wrath. 

“ You do well, my young lady,” she said, se- 
verely, as Joanna rose; “a guilty conscience 
should bring you to your knees.” She had 
no doubt whatever that Joanna had connived 
at Anita's flight. 

“Aunt Hawkesby,” said Joanna, shrink- 
ing before that awfally-stormy visage, “I de- 
serve your displeasure ; I am unworthy of all 
your kindness.” 

“Where is your sister?” asked Miss 
Hawkesby, sternly. 





The dread question made Joanna pause, 
as if loath to admit in words the unwelcome | 
truth that Anita was gone. Her eyes wan- 
dered slowly round the room, and rested at 
last upon a full-length painted photograph 
of her sister pinned against the wall, in the 
place of the chromo, “ The Bluebird’s Nest.” 
Anita had pinned it there before she made 
her confession to Joanna, and had afterward 
forgotten it; and it had escaped Joanna’s 
notice hitherto. But now, from where she 
stood, she could read the word “ Farewell” 
penciled beneath. She covered her face with 
her hands, and said, faintly, ‘ Gone!” 

Miss Hawkesby, following the direction 
of Joanna’s glance, strode up to the picture, 
snatched it down and tore it into fragments. 
Joanna uttered a cry of pain that only in- 
flamed her aunt’s anger. 

“What had you to do with this pretty 
business, you meek-faced baby ?”’ she cried, 
shaking Joanna, angrily. 

“ Aunt Hawkesby, forgive her!” said Jo- 
anna, sinking down, for she could no longer 
stand. ‘She has done wrong; but she had 
an evil counselor in that Miss Caruthers. I 
tried, oh, I tried so hard to prevent it all. I 
went across the bridge in the storm yester- 
day, but I did not know Miss Caruthers when 
I met her. And then the bridge went down, 
and I couldn’t get back.” 

“ You knew it all, and you would not tell 
me?” said Miss Hawkesby, furiously. 

“T could not betray my sister,” said Jo- 
anna. “I have done wrong, I know; but it 
was because I could see no way for me to do 
right. I could not betray my sister.” 

“ Well, well, Joanna,” said Miss Hawkes- 
by, relenting a little, “everybody does wrong 
some time or other in life, and you are very 
young.” 

“ And she is young, too!” cried Joanna, 
eagerly. “Q Aunt Hawkesby, forgive her, 
because she is young; and you—you are 
old!” 

But the unconscious pathos of this speech 
did not touch Miss Hawkesby. 

“I won't forgive her!” she cried, wrath- 
fully. © She is young, and I—am old; I thank 
you for reminding me, Miss Joanna Hawkes- 
by; but for that very reason I tell you I won’t 
forgive her. Last night Miss Anita coolly 
objects to my company because I snore ; and 
this morning you remind me that J am old! 
A graceless pair, both of you! But I’m not 
in my dotage. You may write and tell Mrs. 
Redmond that I discard her forever; and 
after that, if ever you attempt to hold any 
communication with her, I'll discard you. 
Do you understand? These are the terms 
upon which I forgive you.” 

“Aunt Hawkesby! Aunt Hawkesby!” 
cried Joanna, with bitter tears, “she is my 
sister!” 

Here the door was thrown open sudden- 
ly, and, to the surprise of both, Anita herself 
ran in, crying, “Joanna! Joanna! you child, 
how wretched I’ve been about you!” 

Joanna uttered a little ery and sprang 
toward her; and the two threw their arms 
around each other, utterly regardless of old 
Miss Hawkesby, who stiffened and stiffened 
with wrath and virtuous indignation; but 
she had no intention of going away until she | 





_ querulously. 


should have spokeu her mind. At last she 
said, disdainfully: 

“This young lady is under my protection, 
Mrs. Redmond.” 

“That’s not my name, aunt,” said Anita, 
coolly. 

Miss Hawkesby stared. 

“ And why is it not your name, I should 
like to know? I won't have any quibbles 
played off upon me.” 

“Joanna can tell you why it isn’t my 
name,” said Anita, “It is all her fault; she 
wouldn’t hear to it.” 

““Do you mean to say that you didn’t run 
away and get married?” asked old Miss 
Hawkesby, anxiously. 

“No; I meant to do it, but Joanna 
wouldn’t let me. She says people ought to 
be married respectably at home.” 

“ Joanna is a wise little girl,” said Miss 
Hawkesby, going over and kissing Joanna. 
“ And where have you been, then, Anita?” 

“Looking for Joanna,” said Anita. “O 
Aunt Hawkesby, all night long I have been 
half-wild about the fate of this child, and i 
dared not tell you. You don’t know what 
danger she has gone through. She has risked 
her life twice in order to persuade me to be 
married respectably at home.” 

“T wish you would tell a plain story in a 
plain way, Anita,” said Miss Hawkesby, 
“T’m not going to scold, child ; 
I’m too glad to have you back. You see, 
I’m old, as Joanna says, and it would be a 
bitter thing to have the child I’ve reared 
bring derision and contempt upon my gray 
hairs.” And Miss Hawkesby wiped her 
eyes. 
“So Joanna reminded me,” said Anita, 
gently. Then, after a moment’s hesitution, 
she put her arms around her aunt, and whis- 
pered: “ Forgive me, for Joanna’s sake! O 
Aunt Hawkesby, if I had never found my 
sister again! I lay awake all night long in 
agony of mind—” 

“Ah, if you had only had a dose of 
chloral!” said Joanna. 

“And then,” continued Anita, “just as 
soon as it was day, I roused Miss Caruthers, 
and we went down to the river-bank. But 
she—well, we quarreled on the way—” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Miss Hawkesby ; 
“Tm heartily glad of that.” 

“T don’t know what became of her—” 

“ She's safe enough,” said Joanna; “she 
says herself, naught is never in danger.” 

“That’s spoken like a true Hawkesby, 
child,” said her aunt, approvingly. ‘“ And 
what then?” 

“ And then,” continued Anita, ‘ Chancel- 
lor Page met me, and took me into his 
house; and after a while Mr. Leasom came 
and brought me the joyful tidings of Joanna’s 
safety.” 

“ Well, you two girls are enough to drive 
a steady-minded woman crazy!” said Mise 
Hawkesby. ‘“ Now begin at the beginning—” 

But here a violent ringing of the door- 
bell interrupted them, and brought Mrs. Ba- 
sil out of her room in alarm. ‘I don’t know 
what this may mean,” said she, tremulously ; 
“will you come with me down-stairs? I fech 
very feeble.” So Anita and Joanna each 
gave Mrs. Basil an arm, and Miss Hawkesby 
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followed behind, bearing the ivory - headed 
staff, like an usher. 

The bell was speedily answered by Can- 
dace, who had been on the alert all the morn- 
ing; and the doors of Basilwood opened to 
admit a procession of three, led by Mrs. 
Ruffner, flushed, agitated, and fanning her- 
self with inelegant vigor as she trotted 
along. Behind her came Miss Ruffner, with 
her head very high, her lips compressed, and 
her eyes ablaze. Sam brought up the rear, 
lounging along with a decidedly sheepish, 
downeast look. 

“What in the name of wonder brings 
these people here, at this time of day?” said 
Miss Hawkesby to herself, as she composed 
her features for the occasion. 










“WHAT AILS THIS HEART 
O’ MINE?” 





HE windows of a pleasant, old-fashioned 
house, which had evidently been closed 
in obedience to the summer instinct for vaga- 
bondizing, were all thrown “ wide open to the 
sun” of an Indian-summer day in the beau- 
tiful autumn of 18—, and a young woman 
stood directly opposite one whose originally 
deep recess had been curved into the modern 
bow. The prospect it opened upon was as 
rural as one could hope to find in the re- 
spectable and shaded street of a small inland 
city, as it embraced lawn, greensward, and 
shrub. 

But the maiden’s eyes saw none of these ; 

or the windows of her soul were not so 
much used just now for her own outlooking 
as for the inpeeping of the curious like our- 
selves. Through their transparent depths 
what might we not see if she would but raise 
them from the hurrying fixedness with which 
she followed, line after line, down Haw- 
thorne’s witching page ? 

She was not reclined upon couch or easy- 
chair, which might almost hide her slight and 
graceful form, as the magic veil of romance 
had hidden her thoughts—she was standing 
in a rather critical and not at all comfortable 
position, with one foot on the floor and one 
upon the lowest shelf of a tall bookcase, and 
from her right hand hung an ample, old-fash- 
ioned, red-silk handkerchief, such as com- 
pletes a young lady’s wardrobe only when 
she is bent upon the never-ceasing warfare 
with the dust of this dirty world. In fact, it 


was only eight o’clock in the morning, and | 


the girl was in slippers, calico, big apron, and 
dusting-cap, all neat and sweet as honey in 
the honey-comb, to be sure, but all merely 
the properties, so to speak, of the drama she 
was enacting—a farce without the fun; for 
the spiders only shake out their horrid long 
legs and climb a little higher, and the dust 
only whirls around and settles a little more 
imidly into the old familiar places. 

But on this particular morning not even 
the accustomed but half-forgotten tremor of 
perpetual moving-day had stirred the quietly 
obtrusive little gray particles, and the flies, 
which had whipped in out of the air as yet a 
shade too cool for their constitutional passion 
for being frizzled up by summer sun or win- 











ter lamp, were having an uproarious buzz- 
meeting over the reopening of their favorite 
south-window, untroubled by the whipping 
out which a limp red rag not far away could 
do. 

For the little creatures well knew the hab- 
its of its wielder, and they had seen that in 
lifting her pretty foot upon the lower shelf, 
so that with a skillful flirt of her great dust- 
cloth she could sweep a cobweb out of the 
sky, she had thrown the emblem of cleanli- 
ness in such fashion that a corner of its am- 
ple folds caught upon the card-board and 
blue-riboned surface of a book-mark which 
told her heart of a favorite passage in a fa- 
vorite book, and, while her right hand low- 
ered the battle-flag of purity, her left hand 
drew down the volume, and the world was 
clean and beautiful at once, or, if it was not, 
it made no difference. Soft, gray plumes, 
the broken homes of the cunning, keen-eyed 
workers in the air, formidable dust-mounds, 
might float or darken around ber: 

** She heeds not, she hears not, 
She’s free from all pain.” 
Her cheek is pale and her eye brimming 
with the delight which her intellect receives 
and her heart fancies. As she thrills with 
the heroine, Hope whispers that her own life 
may be vet stronger and more blissful. 

“Myra, what are you up to? I thought 
you said you could finish dusting in five min- 
utes, and help me to set out the croquet.” 

With a little start the girl’s face was lift- 
ed hastily toward the handsome youth who, 
brushing aside a vine that had outgrown its 
trellis, was leaning in upon the window-sill. 

Her cheek mantled with something like 
shame; but her brown eyes lost the warmth 
which they had gathered in the land of far 
romance. 

“Why will you vex me so forever?” con- 
tinued Elmer's impatient voice. “ Dream- 
land again, and [, poor wretch! still dancing 
attendance on a will-o’-the-wisp. It isn’t the 
first time a befogged traveler has followed at 
breakneck speed a shining something which 
he fondly trusted was the light of a cozy 
home.” 

Myra blushed again, and this time more 
consciously. The metaphor was too forcible 
to pass for nothing, even with her modesty, 
and the manner of putting it was very differ- 
ent from the old grumbling fashion of talking 
which she had pooh-poohed a hundred times 
before. Besides, the girl’s heart was as sen- 
sitive as a touch-me-not, and it quivered at 
the hint of a something unmaidenly which 
the hide-and-seek figure seemed to imply. At 
that thought the pride which acquitted her 
of so false a charge came to her relief, and 
she answered : 

“Elmer Halstead, it is a pretty thing for 
you to be getting sentimental. We have 
spent too many bright days playing tag for 
you to become a befogged traveler at sight 
of me. Save that little rhetoric for some 
girl who hasn’t ‘run over’ so many times to 
see if you couldn’t come out and play school.” 

She spoke gayly; but there was some 
hidden uneasiness through it all, and some- 
how she could not coax up the old amused 
smile when Elmer eried out, half petulantly, 
half commandingly : 








“T suppose your imaginary hero must 
come from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and take you captive with a single glance of 
his eagle-eye. An old playmate for a lover! 
How unromantic! What would become of 
the cherished dream of love at first sight if 
the commonplace love of years should be al- 
lowed a hearing?” 

“T suppose it would have about as much 
effect as usual to tell you once more that I 
haven’t any imaginary hero; that so far in 
my life it is women and not men who interest 
me—”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Elmer, “ you overdo 
matters in the other direction from a certain 
girl who need not be named. She never 
chances to allude to her own sex without a 
spiteful little fling, while you do not despise 
exactly, but just ignere, all men except as 
they may be of use for such women as George 
Eliot and Mrs. Browning to work up scenes 
with, and may be convenient to hand the 
coming woman out of her chariot when she 
arrives in this man-cursed land. Sincerely, 
Myra, you admit this one-sided reverence ?” 

“T don’t know, Elmer—I truly do not 
know. I certainly don’t deserve what you 
have just been hateful enough to say; but, 
somehow, I cannot understand men, and when 
I read about them I never feel sure that they 
are painted to the life. I would rather not 
be bothered thinking about them anyway.” 

“ That’s just it, Myra; you do not under- 
stand them because you will not take the 
trouble. O my beautiful, my dearest friend, 
if you would give a little serious thought to 
the nature and needs of one man, he could 
afford to let you go crazy about women for 
the rest of a happy life. In fact, I know his 
jealous disposition so well, that I can swear 
he would wish you to carry your studies of 
men no further. But what’s the use of wast- 
ing hope and breath?” he added. “TI have 
never forgotten the tone in which you said 
that ‘a pretty boy could always find a com- 
forter.’ I tell you I am a boy no longer. 
Have you ever thought so?” 

“T tell you frankly, Elmer, that I have 
thought so lately, very lately, but I have real- 
ized it only through a new shrinking from 
your passionate fancies and words, and it is 
that which makes me bold to tell you that 
you must turn the feelings which can strength- 
en with your strength toward some one who 
will not disappoint you continually — some 
one less cold and unsympathetic—what you 
would call ‘ more womanly.’ ” 

As these words fell from her full yet deli- 
cate lips, and as the deep, soft tone in which 
she uttered them stirred the fragrant air 
about them, the young man felt a dim appre- 
hension that the revelation he had been en- 
deavoring to make of her own nature to his 
heart’s idol was somehow shallow and mis- 
taken. Could it be that it was he and not 
she who failed to read the whole? At all 
events, just as it always was, he loved her 
more wildly now than five. minutes azo, and 
yet what was the result of her brief answer ? 
Was he nearer to her? No. The blushing, 
half-yielding repulsion with which .she had 
met him until this moment was more hope- 
ful than this new frankness. ‘Elmer, I have 
thought so.”” He would rather she were ut- 
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terly thoughtless and yet tolerant of his love 
once more, What could he say that should 
give him some vantage-ground ? What could 
he do that should remove the hateful barrier 
his folly had raised between them? Nothing 
now, poor fellow; for the garden-gate was 
creaking on its hinges, and the world which 
delighted to play the marplot would soon be 
looking in. He had only time to say, before 
the interruption, “ Will you go down the 
river with the party this afternoon if I call 
at three o’clock ?” 

“ Yes,” said Myra, and he was gone, leav- 
ing her with dust-cloth still in hand and still 
dreaming ; but her position was strangely 
changed. Her mind, as well as her body, 
had seemed to cross over to the light when 
Elmer’s face appeared at that window oppo- 
site. And yet, did she really understand any 
better what her life must do with his? She 
had told him a new thing, to be sure, or, at 
least, an old thing in a very different way; 
but were the emotions that were growing 
into a struggle hushed? She could not 
tell. 

Mechanically, she shook the dust-cloth, 
which had far less need than should be, out 
upon the gilded air, and the act so recalled 
her that she shook off with it fancies and 
facts, and in a minute more there was a gen- 
eral shaking up of “all things ca’nel,” and it 
was dinner-time before her aunt was able to 
put her head in and say that that room was 
“ready and regulated.” 

At three o’clock Myra was ready, but far 
from regulated. She longed for one moment 
to gather lost courage and compose her top- 
sey-turvey emotions, And why should she 
need to calm herself? why were her emotions 
upset ? and what possible excuse could she 
give to her own intelligence and womanly 
pride for such an idiotic state of things ? 
Here was a boy—no, not a boy, a man, why 
should she shrink from the word ?—whom she 
had known from babyhood, who had always 
liked her, and who she had no reason to 
suppose liked her much better this moment 
than ever, and, even if he did, what matter ? 
She had never felt in her deepest nature that 
he was congenial to her, and she had not a 
distant dream of allowing him to misunder- 
stand that fact. Her heart acquitted her of 
any thing insincere or unwomanly ; indeed, 
she knew that she had always been almost 
brusque in her truthfulness, and that every 
word might do her honor, so far as purity 
and honesty of sentiment were concerned. 
And yet, and yet, she could often have torn 
out her cheeks for blushing like a silly girl 
or a lovesick damsel; and a thousand unin- 
tentional acts would haunt her, which in an- 
other would have looked like desperate flir- 
tation or desperate love. What was it? 
What could it be? This day she would con- 
quer this silliest of weaknesses before she 
completely loathed herself. 

All this while she tied on her hat-strings ; 
for thought is swifter than the moments of 
Old Time, and when we leave this mechanical 
measurement of our days the most skillful 
thinker will be seen to have the longest life. 
And this time it was an accustomed track 
over which the poor girl’s mind was flying. 
It had all been passed over between the 





sound of Elmer’s voice at the gate and the 
rushing up-stairs of one of the gay party. 

The three flocked down again in very dis- 
orderly fashion; for, from some unknown 
cause, three people seemed to set all the pro- 
prieties at defiance. Two girls fall into de- 
lightful ¢éte-d-téle, but three girls can only 
plan mischief. Conversation is destroyed, 
and nonsense instantly fills up the gap. So 
two of the girls began to giggle immoderate- 
ly after a snickering little whisper with each 
other, and Myra was left to follow them with 
a troubled look unusual to her. 

“Here is something we found among 
Myra’s treasures, Mr. Halstead,” said Clara 
Pearson, one of the girls. “She intends to 
throw it at your feet to-day, with the old 
symbolism of defiance,” she added, as she 
flung to the floor in front of him Elmer's 
glove, dropped that morning in the bow-win- 
dow, and carried off by Myra to avoid the 
foolish jokes of the household, to which she 
was becoming sensitive. 

The instant Myra appeared on the stairs 
she had seen in Elmer’s eye a new expres- 
sion of eager watchfulness, and this little in- 
cident, although a mere nothing to the tor- 
ment which daily gossip was inflicting, added 
toit—completed the work of ccnfusion. She 
blushed, and cast her eyes down in sheepish 
misery, depressing herself and abominating 
the silly girls who giggled at what they con- 
sidered their triumphant joke. Yesterday 
Elmer would have turned off the matter; but 
to-day his own feelings were too keenly alive, 
and it followed too singularly upon Myra’s 
morning remark to him, and he only said : 

“T shall not pick it up. Is it true, My- 
ra?” 

“Am I accustomed to send my challenges, 
Elmer?” she answered, and, leaving the 
glove untouched, they left the house. 

Wandering along the pleasantest streets, 
they picked up recruits of young men and 
maidens, and then wended laughing on their 
way, the incident unknown to most and for- 
gotten by all but two, who were making the 
kind of struggle to seem to have forgotten 
it which is the surest evidence of failure. 

Winding and picturesque was the foot- 
path that skirted the dusty road, till it turned 
away to the forked and flowing ‘“‘ Murmuret- 
ta,” as the girls had named it; and, when 
the rush of its fall and the babbling sound 
of its broken shallows met their ears, they 
paused to pay tribute to the sweet-toned 
stream. The banks were glorious with the 
beauty that comes only with passing life and 
fading loveliness. The spray of the fall 
misted rainbows in the mellow light, and 
earth and air seemed to have hushed their 
quiet noises to drink in the beauties of light 
and color. 

They clambered down the banks and sat 
upon the rocks, and sunned themselves “ for 
all the world like a party of clams, even to 
the open mouths,” said Myra. 

With pleasant talk and laughter they rose 
and sauntered toward the river’s broader 
and stiller sweep, where the little barks 
were swaying to and fro the length of their 
musical chains; for the old boatman knew 
where they would want to ship for the “ Isl- 
ands of the Blessed,” the “Siren’s Rock,” 





and other fancifully-named places as sweet 
and dangerous. 

As they reached the landing the torment. 
ing discoverer of the glove exclaimed : 

“ When we reach this landing there is al. 
ways the most delightful uncertainty about 
the disposition of the crews. Only one thing 
is an unfailing certainty. Mr. Halstead and 
Myra De Lancy will be in the same boat; 
so wouldn’t matters be facilitated if they 
stepped in and sailed at once for the Kingdom 
of Ponemah, for the Land of the Hereafter, 
toward which we are bound ?” 

* All the rest are bound to the Land of 
Heretofore, I suppose. And certainly you 
are growing silly enough to turn babies 
again,” said Myra. 

“What do you say, Myra?” said Elmer, 
“ Forward with me, or backward with the rest 
of the world?” 

“ Forward forever, I should have thought 
from every instinct of my nature; but when 
the question has actually been put, there is 
a strange longing to return to the days when 
no decisions vex us,” she answered, playful. 
ly; but the absolute truthfulness of her 
words only she could guess, while their plain. 
ness gave her a needed relief. 

“Don’t shrink from the inevitable, Myra, 
especially when it comes in such pleasant 
guise. We girls are all dying of envy—or 
should be, if other beaux were not so plenty,” 
continued the girls, as they laughingly seized 
her, and almost put her into the dainty bark. 

According to the contraries which things 
love to go by, the legend “Coquette” was 
painted in flaming colors upon the little ves. 
sel’s side. 

“Ts it a bitter saredsm or a_ hated 
truth?” said the sensitive Myra to herself, 
as she gathered her drapery and settled her- 
self upon the seat with a kind of hopeless 
feeling that, after all her heroic struggles, 
perhaps the laughed-at rhymes were true, 
and life was a river, and man “ a little bark 
floating down the stream ” with the drifting 
current. What, then, would become of her? 
Should she sail to the haven of her dreams, 
or be dashed upon the rocks of an unknown 
misery ? 

She hardly heard the light laughter of 
the other crews as they launched thought 
lessly for fairy-land. There was something 
singularly earnest in the stroke of Elmer's 
oar, and fancy might have thought that he 
was a bold buccaneer fleeing to a familiar 
covert with his heart’s stolen treasure. It 
was the desperate pull of his right arm that 
had affected her quick imagination. 

“Ts that Elmer Halstead and Myra De 
Lancy, or Captain Kidd and Hildebrand’s 
fair daughter in ‘ The Skeleton in Armor ?’” 
said one of the other rowers, with a fancy 
blending toward weird tales of the “ wild 
New England shore.” 

“They are strangely changed,” said an- 
other. “I would not like to make a third in 
their society to-day.” 

Elmer pulled fiercely past the shores 
where he aud Myra had dreamed away many 
a summer hour, without a thought in either 
breast of a day when the heart of one should 
seem mocked by the light which flooded their 
beautiful slopes—a light which was flame 
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color, and yet burned not—and the heart of 
the other should seem mocked by the wave 
which forever stirred to every faint impres- 
sion, and which closed upon itself without a 
lasting trace. Myra wondered how she ever 
could have thought the oar-dip melodious ; 
now it seemed like the dull tread of feet that 
never could reach a resting-place, but must 
forever rise and sink in view of shores that 
must be unattained. Her heart beat with 
the falling stroke, and her life seemed stilled 
within her till the sound should cease. Sud- 
denly it did cease, and she dared not look at 
the youth before her, who had at last seemed 
to lift the frail thing that separated her from 
the yielding, unimpassioned water at every 
turn of his strong wrist. 

“Myra,” said he, “if I upset you, would 
you throw yourself into my arms for protec- 
tion? You have no other recourse.” 

No answer. 

“Myra ”—a little more softly—“ my arm 
is very strong ; my feet can walk those waves 
I saw you shrink from. Could you trust 
them? Would you?” 

No answer. 

“Myra, you wouldn’t sink with my help at 
hand. You would rather give your life to my 
keeping—tell me, tell me that you would!” 

The waves, the boat, the shores, the 
clouds, the very sun, hushed and bent them- 
selves to listen; but no answer came. 

“Are you spellbound, Myra, or before 
you will speak at all shall I tell you all I 


mean? It seems like this to me: Life is be- | 


fore us, with its smooth surface and its hid- 
den dangers. Circumstance has set us in the 
same frail bark, and so I solemnly believe it 
was intended. I am strong, strangely strong, 
it seems to me, when I think of you asa 
treasure to be safely borne. I know, I feel, 
that I can carry you without a wreck ; but, 
Myra, if you trust to any one less devoted, 


less eager to save you at any cost, can you | 
be sure of escaping the treacherous and fatal | 
| lift her precious weight into the saving bark. 
| He climbed in and took Myra’s dripping form 
as the rowers turned silently down-stream, | 


rocks? I long to take your dreamy nature 
and make a solid resting-place for it, so that 
it can dream on and never have a rude awa- 


king. I believe you are almost heavenly, and 
yet, somehow, I cannot so much woo you as | 


tell you that I must hear from your lips the 
assurance that you will be mine. 
now be doubly sure of that of which I will 


not feel uncertain—that you will be my wife, | 


my own forever. © Myra, remember this is 
no time for the caprice which has tried me a 
thousand times. Iam in earnest. My soul 
is listening, and you must answer with your 
own,” 

A pair of white lips moved, but no sound 
came. Again they stirred. 


“Elmer,” they said, “you are so cruel | 


that I believe I hate you. I feel as if I should 
die, and I almost hope it; for I can never 
answer you, and I cannot believe you think 
I ever gave you cause for such words.” 

Two blanched faces were uplifted, two 
pairs of eyes, full of agony, gazed each into 
the other, 

; “Elmer! Elmer Halstead! where are you 
going? What are you thinking about ? 
Don't you know the strong side - current 
there, and the sunk rocks?” rang sharply 
across the water. 








I must | 





Too late! Too late! At the instant came 
a grating, crushing sound, and, with a draw- 
ing as of some mighty and resistless hand 
beneath, the waves closed over boasted 
strength and conscious weakness. 

As they felt the horrible sucking of the 
water, to Myra it was but the fitting close of 
her despair, to Elmer it was a fearful awa- 
kening to the vision of his own foolhardiness, 
violence, and unintentional brutality. In 
his inmost heart he knew that Myra did 
not fully love him; but his untrained nature 
had determined upon the wild experiment of 
leaving her no escape which would not be 
harder for her sensitive soul than an accept- 
ance. After that he would be gentleness it- 
self, and she would love him in her inmost 
being. He had not dreamed of such a course 
until that very morning, but suddenly she 
had suggested a possible determined defiance, 
and his fierce soul could not brook it. She 
must be made his before she -had time to 
study her heart more, and ventured to act 
upon her new knowledge. Her ignorance 
had been his hope. Her long and thought- 


| less reliance upon him must serve him once 


more in place of perfect affection, and that | 
| the how or the why she could not under- 


once must be the fatal time. 


Was it to be the fatal time, indeed? It | 
| seemed so. 
with such a bound that he really hardly dared | 
| touch the drowning girl whom but a moment 

before he could almost have held beneath the 
He | 


And Elmer’s better nature woke 


water until she had promised to be his. 
could not speak to her—the fervent names 
he called her in his dreams died away unut- 
tered as he clutched her and lifted her into 
the sunshine of the upper world once more. 
Lifeless she lay upon his arm, simply sup- 
ported, while the boat that had hailed them 
drew near with its horrified occupants. The 
strong man who thought to walk the waves 
if only he might carry such a burden, just 
sinking under the task of keeping it where 
life could find it, had hardly power to help 


not to the landing from which they came, 
but to the little settlement below, where they 
could obtain a carriage. 

Before she had been placed within it the 
fair girl quivered with returning life, and El- 
mer only feared that full consciousness would 
come ere he could reach her home. Should 
it do so, how could he meet her gaze ? 

He could not speak to her or touch her 
beyond the absolute necessity of supporting 
her. How could he ever even think of her 
again? Her beautiful hair lay wet and mat- 
ted on her brow, but less guilty hands than 
his must smooth it back. In that short ride 
he was absolutely racked with horror and 
remorse; and, as he laid her down in the 
home her presence had made so joyous, it 
seemed that his heart must burst with an- 
guish. 

“The morn may come with weeping, 
The winds may cease to blow, 
But the gay Coquette is sleeping 
A thousand fathoms low.” 


News of the accident spread through the 


town, and a hundred representations and | 
misrepresentations had been made and com- | 











mented upon before the next day’s light had 
dawned upon the principal actors in the 
scene. But Myra’s old-fashioned aunt was a 
person whom gossip could not approach ; 
and, as it was one of her boasts that she was 
“still of her tongue,” Myra was suffered to 
regain strength of body and calmness of mind 
as quickly as she might. 

Elmer’s invalid sister Alice had a warm 
place in the heart which her jealous brother 
so coveted, and as often as her health ad- 
mitted she went to Myra’s quiet room ; and, 
although nothing was said of the cause of 
the accident, the fact that her presence was 
especially soothing to her assured the sister 
that her poor, wretched brother was not to 
Myra the hateful object which he conceived 
himself. 

In this blessed quietness of her painful 
sick-room Myra had tried to re-read her heart. 
At first the manner of its expression made 
Elmer’s passion for her so repulsive that she 
could not think of it without a shudder. But 
gradually she saw more clearly its depth and 
reality, and she realized the chafing effect 
of her own conduct upon one so hot-headed 
and sensitive. She had been wayward, but 


stand. Her own heart was her strangest puz- 
zle. Trifled with him she never had, but she 
wis conscious of having been drawn toward 


| or repelled by bim in a fashion that her judg- 


ment could not approve of. A thousand 
times she questioned, “Do I love him?” 
“Why do I not love him?” “Can I make 


| myself responsible for his life without my 


promise ?”’ “Dare I make myself responsi- 
ble for his life with my promise given but 
unfulfilled 2?” “It must be that I should love 
him with all my heart.” “It may be that I 
never can.” 

Across this questioning would flash the 
memory of that frightful scene, and she would 
shut her eyes tightly to keep out the agoniz- 
ing remembrance. 

Out of all this musing came a little note, 
with which Alice was intrusted. It ran thus: 


“Emer: After those days of searching, I 
am more puzzled to know what I am made of 
than I ever was in my most contradictory talk 
with you. If Ihave any emotion toward you 
wortby the name, it is one that would weary 
you to death with its tameness, and that 
I have not even that I feel certain when 
I think with what delight I look forward to 
trying alone to carry out some cherished 
plans of study and cultivation. I don’t 
hope to be a ‘princess,’ or an ‘ Aurora 
Leigh,’ who, by-the-way, were both women, 
after all; but I do want to devote every en- 
ergy to branches that men have no sympathy 
with women for delighting in, and your feel- 
ing for me is far too exacting for such a pur- 
pose. 

“ Unsatisfactory as this is, it is all I haye 
to say, and it is far more than I should ever 
dream of saying did I not.feel absolutely cer- 
tain that the frightful past is even more pain- 
ful to you in remembrance than it is to me. 
But, at least, Elmer, if your words were wild 
and wrong, mine were too horrible to win my 
own forgiveness, I do not grant mine to 
you, or ask yours for myself; for, somehow, 
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all such pretense between us seems common- 
place after the intensity of feeling we have 
known. I know that remorse will be punish- 
ment enough for whatever wrong we have 
committed; but, in the mean time, your con- 
duct leaves me free to say that you must con- 
quer your unhappy fancy for both our sakes. 
“Myra De Lancy.” 


The next day came a brief answer: 


“Myra: I am utterly unworthy of one 
word from you, however consoling. I was a 
brute and an idiot, and I loathe myself be- 
yond endurance, I shall take myself from 
your sight before you are well enough to see 
me, except through the medium of your pure 
mind, Frightful as I must appear there, the 
reality is worse, for no thought of yours could 
be as unlovely as the monstrous deformity I 
have turned myself into. I am not fit even 
to speak of forgiveness, for, if you gave it, 
you would not dream how great a wrong you 
were overlooking, and so the request would 
be a mockery. You are not bad enough to 
know how to pardon such a hapless wretch 
as Iam, or have been. Heaven knows that 
my repentance is at least as deep and bitter 
as my sin. But I ask for nothing. I do 
not even want to stain your thoughts with 
my confession. If that was love, no wonder 
you would none of it! But you may believe 
that my penance is at least somewhat commen- 
surate. Eimer.” 


When she brought the letter, Alice told 
Myra that she and Elmer would sail the next 
day for Europe—she for health, and he for 
study. Alice had kept the news from her, that 
their little visits might not be broken. 

This was a real pang, and when these two, 
who had filled so much of Myra’s life, were 
gone, Myra felt the courage she had spoken 
of fade within her, and the return to activity 
looked dreary for a time. 

But other interests began to call upon 
her, and she overcame her dread of meeting 
again real people instead of ber imaginations 
of them, and as she went about it was sin- 
cerest relief to know that she could not come 
suddenly upon Elmer. She had done what 
her truthful heart prompted, and if there was 
regret it was only that the long, happy past 
was happier to them both, so separated, than 
it possibly could be were they together. 

She devoted herself to her pen with strong 
ambition, and the feeling grew upon her that 
her life was to express itself through the me- 
dium of that imagination which can depict 
the beautiful and strong that might be true. 

At length a letter came from Germany, 
the brief expected one from Alice—a few 
words in a feeble hand. From time to time 
others came; but they grew longer and fuller 
as Alice gained the health she sought, and 
was able to go about with Elmer, and see the 
new land she had gone to visit. Suddenly 
again they ceased, then recommenced, and 
grew—oh! so delightful in their constant de- 
tails of every pleasure, and in their growing 
revelation of her friend's developing loveli- 
ness and depth of nature. 

A year and a half passed, and Alice’s let- 
tera had come to be the feast after every dep- 
rivation, the comfort after every discourage- 
ment, to Myra, At last she wrote: 





“ Alice dear, you have grown so exquisite 
that I must see you. How can I wait till 
dull time brings you home? You understand 
every emotion I hint at—you read me as I 
cannot read myself. You are so patient with 
me that it almost breaks my heart. What 
ean I ever do for you?” 


The next mail brought the largest pack- 
age she had yet received. She stole away to 
her sanctum with it, but it fell from her 
trembling fingers when she saw a name that 
had “ been a silence in her life so long.” But 
how did it come that he had signed Alice’s 
easy back-slope handwriting? She won- 
dered a hundred wonders before she went to 
the right source for explanation—the letter 
itself: 


“* Myra,” it began—and she knew the word 
was Elmer’s as well as if his tone were in it— 
“ Myra, am I to have nothing for my share in 
your life but a heartache and a self-reproach ? 
I don’t know how to tell you in my own 
name a single word, although I have poured 
out my heart glibly under another’s. 

“ Alice’s letters have been but partly 
hers. Can you read on long enough to let 
me tell you what may soften your indigna- 
tion? When we first came, Alice gained 
rapidly, and her letters lengthened and 
strengthened in proportion; but a relapse 
came, and one day she said to me, ‘ Elmer, 
will you write to Myra forme? I can dic- 
tate, but I cannot write.’ I took the pen 
with a delight I need not conceal. Faith- 
fully I put down each word that came from 
her lips, and added nothing. When I reached 
the end I said, ‘ Your name, Alice, will you 
sign it?’ She took the pen, but returned it, 
saying, ‘My hand shakes so that your writing 
looks more like my own than mine does now. 
You sign for me; they must not know at 
home of this relapse, and before they could 
be frightened I shall be well again.’ 

“But the dear girl’s hope was not ful- 
filled so soon, and again and again we re- 
sorted to the easy device, both in writing 
home and to you. At first your replies were 


; Studiously kept from me, but as time wore 


on I had extract and paragraph from your 
inner life, which Alice always felt that I did 
not comprehend, much as I worshiped it. 

“Myra, these hours were the sweetest I 
had known since that sad time. 

“T could tell you a thousand times more, 
but for the first time writing seems difficult. 
I must first hear from you, and if there is the 
slightest hope of change toward me, then I 
must see you, speak to you. Business calls 
me home, and if you will see me, I shall go, 
leaving Alice at the watering-place where 
she is again recovering. ; 

“ Waiting, again, with my whole soul, but 
with a patience born of contrition, knowl- 
edge, and a truer love, I am, as never before, 

“ Yours, Evmer.” 


Tears, which had been flowing fast and 
silently down the reader’s cheek, showed how 
changed was the Myra of old days. 

That day again she stood by the half-hour 
in different spots about the house, with dust- 
cloth, or pen, or darning-needle, in her hand; 
but the literature she read was from a very 





! modern writer, and she was not puzzling her 
heart this time to know what should be done 
about it, for the answer had gone to meet 
the first great boat which floated out once 
more to the Hereafter, and Elmer certainly 
would have been the last one to complain of 
the dreamy moods. 

A month had passed, gone in the sad idle. 
ness, as Myra thought, when she heard the 
gate swing in the early morning, and she 
knew the footfall to which it gave entrance. 

Where is her blush, where her look of 
old timidity, as she throws wide the great 
door? They have fled with all doubts and 
self-tormentings, and a calm has taken their 
place, in which she lifts her eyes to see if it 
is true—all that her heart has told her since 
that letter came. 

Elmer returned her look with his full 
heart in his face, but very quiet and com- 
monplace were the spoken words between 
them. 

“Will you go down the river this after. 
noon, Myra?” 

“ Yes, at three o’clock.” 

At three o’clock a beautiful girl tripped 
down the stairs, “ ready and regulated,” and 
she carried a slighted glove within one of 
those she wore. A manly-looking youth greeted 
her in the hall, and out they went into the 
| sunshine. It was June, and renewed life and 
radiant joy seemed to fill the earth. This 
was resurrection, and the new-born rapture 
of two hearts brimmed to the full crystal 
edge of being. 

“ How dare I be so happy, Myra? You 
have not yet told me the words I thought I 
could feel no rest until I heard. Say some- 
thing, now.” 

“T have nothing to tell you, Elmer, ex- 
cept that a beautiful change has taken place 
within you, and that you have learned to 
know and meet my nature now.” 

“Myra, I have learned this: roughness 
is not strength, and he who would love and 
win a noble woman must possess something 
of that woman’s nature himself. I have 
learned that it is not mere material support 
or blind devotion that a soul like yours must 
have. It is hand-in-hand sympathy—it is 
leisure and opportunity to develop side by 
side with a heart that at once comprehends 
and trusts her, and can help her guide her 
self while she is ly leading him in 
spiritual things.” 

“ What taught you, Elmer?” 

“You did, you and my angel sister. To 
her I owe it that I dared assume her corre- 
spondence. Her insight saw the end from 
the beginning, and knew that the seeming 
sacrilege was none. The veil of my hateful 
self-conceit, of my silly, mannish pride, of my 
headlong passionateness, fell from my eyes, at 
first gradually, then as if a weight had dropped 
from my inward vision. I knew myself—I knew 
that my love had been true but ignorant, and 
abominably presuming. I knew you better 
than you knew yourself. I knew that the 
ailment of your heart was no newer trouble 
than my own; but your self - consciousness 
was not so deep, your loyalty to the best 














instincts of your nature was truer—being & 
woman. It was love, Myra, love, love, love— 
was it not? Love for me, not as I was, but 
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as I should be, as I shall be hereafter. That 
was the ailment of your true heart, and it 
has found acure. Isitso? Can it beso? 
Oh, say that it is so—say it now.” 

Under the young leaves, beside the old 
stream, which both had loved so long, she 
said it was. 

“A boat! a boat!” said Elmer. “I must 
row you off before you can realize fully that 
Iam not the fury, the monster, who periled 
his all—yes, even your life—in his determina- 
tion to hold an unwon prize.” 

Gently he placed her, gently he seated 
himself before her, and he touched the sil- 
vered water with his oar. Again its patter 
was happy music, again the shores breathed 
pleasantness through all their waving, whis- 
pering leaves. Again the water smiled back 
the light that shone into its depths from 
happy eyes. Again the earth, the air, the 
sky, seemed listening for the answer of a 
noble girl, and this time their waiting ears 
were satisfied. 





THE PERUVIAN AMAZON 
AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


NOTES FROM A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL. 


Ill. 


Ow tHe Pacurrea, May 15, 1874. 
OTWITHSTANDING the asseverations 
of our Indian friends as to the early 
arrival of the steamer Tambo, we had begun 
to think that it was something to be talked 
about only, and never to be realized; and 
were casting about in our minds as to whether 
we could kill time for the next two months, or 
whether that much time and mosquitoes would 
not kill us, when paddle-wheels were heard, 
and we were all revivified by seeing the Tam- 
bo slowly rounding a point a few miles down 
the river, Our little camp was instantaneous- 
ly transformed from a drowsy, listless state 
of indifference into one of considerable ex- 
citement, although the various races repre- 
sented in our small number took very differ- 
ent ways of expressing their pleasure. The 
Anglo-Saxon had to give vent to his feelings 
by yelling; the Peruvian by firing up and 
nervously smoking cigarettes at lightning- 
speed, only taking them from his lips to rat- 
tle out “ Caramba!” to some stupid sailor; 
while the Indians of the settlement, who saw 
their bright visions of glittering needles, 
knives, and axes, Americdno, about to be 
realized, only looked more stupid and stolid 
than ever. Nothing on earth could force one 
of these Indians to change countenance, or in 
any way to express surprise. He would non- 
plus the greatest singer or musician in the 
world as to his appreciation or non-appreci- 
ation; and the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment would have all been visibly lost upon 
him. The Tambo, being afraid to try our pas- 
Sage, ran around an island, and dropped an- 
chor a few hundred yards above the mouth 
of the Pachitea. In a few moments we were 
aboard; and the pleasures of that evening 
and night will not soon be forgotten by the 
Mayro’s party. 
May 16th.—In the morning when I awoke 





I was rather bewildered as to where I was. 
I knew that I had gone to sleep on board the 
steamer Tambo, and that she was anchored 
near the bank of the river Ucayali, seven 
hundred miles from its mouth. But still 
that could not account for the tremendous 
racket that on all sides assailed my ears. I 
jumped up, determined to solve the mystery, 
and ran head foremost into a cage of parrots 
the first thing. However, continuing my re- 
searches, I found that the Tambo had been 
collecting birds and animals at every point 
between Yquitos and this place. I think 
there must have been a dozen varieties not 
included in the collection in the Garden of 
Eden. The exhibition of monkeys was par- 
ticularly fine; and I have no doubt that Mr. 
Darwin could have spent several hours very 
agreeably in examining their respective phys- 
iognomies. Even I imagined that I could de- 
tect race differences among them. There 
was the “heavy, burly” Englishman, with 
his side-whiskers; the nervous, active, little 
Latin, with his mustache; and the long, bo- 
ny, ever-restiess Yankee. In fine, there were 
monkeys with long tails, monkeys with short 
tails, and tails of every description ; and some 
with a distorted, unhappy expression of coun- 
tenance, as if suffering from diseased liver. 
These last had a chronic case of “ bad tem- 
per;” and had they not, by sundry missiles 
(such as old slippers, chips of wood, etc., 
from their masters), been admonished to the 
contrary, would, in short order, have deprived 
their comrades in captivity of their caudal 
appendages. Upon entering the saloon, I 
was greeted by a host of parrots and other 
birds, in remarks doubtless very trite and 
choice ; but, as they all spoke at once, I un- 
derstood none of them. They were ranged 
along the backs of the sofas and chairs, and 
were not much more amiable in disposition 
than the monkeys. Such animals and birds 
as were of Mr. Patrick Henry’s way of think- 
ing, and preferred death to loss of liberty, 
ornamented the mirrors and ceiling with their 
heads, wings, and tails; and, if the old Tam- 
bo could have been run straight to the United 
States, she would have made the most inter- 
esting show in the country. At ten a. m. the 
launch got up steam, ran past the Tambo, 
and dropped anchor a few hundred feet in ad- 
vance of her. The whole commission, in the 
two steamers belonging to them, now lay at 
anchor a few hundred feet above the mouth 
of the river they had been so long trying to 
reach ; but so late in the season was it, and 
so rapid the fall of water, that it was deter- 
mined not to take the vessels up the stream. 
Canoes, therefore, were ordered to be col- 
lected to carry the commission and provi- 
sions for four or five weeks up the Pachitea, 
and as far up the Pichis as might be deemed 
practicable, a distance estimated at some two 
or three hundred miles. 

May 19th.—This morning, the canoes, be- 
ing all ready, were brought alongside the 
Tambo, and at nine a. M. we embarked. At 
9.15 a. m. we shoved off, floated down to the 
mouth of the river, and the survey of the 
Pachitea began. For about half a mile we 
were escorted by the boats of the Tambo, 
bearing her officers, the officers of the launch, 
and numerous bottles of brandy; but, the 





brandy being soon expended, they gave us 
three cheers, aud left us to pursue our weary 
way. 

There are seven canoes in our party. 
Six of them belong to the Hydrographical 
Commission, and one to a gentleman who 
accompanies us to the mouth of the river 
Pichis. These canoes were obtained from 
the Conibo Indians, who live at the mouth 
of the Pachitea River. They are from thirty 
to thirty-five feet long, with three feet beam. 
Each is dug out of one tree, usually a tree 
called cedro, a soft wood, and very much re- 
sembling that of which cigar-boxes are gen- 
erally made. I have seen, however, enor- 
mous canoes dug out of the mahogany-tree. 
In each one of our canoes there is, a little 
abaft of midships, a section of ten feet, fitted 
up with a thick thatch-roof of palm-leaves, 
which serves, in time of rain, as a protection 
for both crew and cargo. Each canoe has a 
man who stands on the extreme projection 
of the stern and steers with a huge paddle. 
He is the most important man in the crew, 
and the others are in complete subjection to 
him. He is culled the popero, and is gener- 
ally some very old Indian, all knots, scars, 
and bruises, with a face recording drunken 
debauches and revels without number, and 
with a superciliousness of bearing never yet 
attained by a steamboat-captain. 

The next most important character is the 
puntero. He is generally an active young 
Indian, whose position is right in the bow, 
and whose duty it is to watch out for snags 
and bad passes. He, and his captain, the 
popero, communicate with each other by a 
system of whistles and signals. Our crews, 
varying from five to six Indians each, occupy 
the forward part of the boat, and are equipped 
with poles, paddles, and vegetable ropes, for 
hauling the canoes up over bad places. Just 
in front of the thatch-roof is the place ap- 
portioned to the members of the commission, 
there being from one to two of us in each ca- 
noe. We have a major and ten soldiers, also, 
taken from the column of marines at Yquitos. 
Besides this each member of the commission is 
armed with a Remington breech-loading army 
carbine and revolver. The canoe of the pres- 
ident of the commission flies a small Peruvian 
flag, so that we can show these savages to 
what country they belong. This is the order 
of sailing: In advance, the canoe of the 
president of the commission; next, the canoe 
of the engineers; the others, anywhere they 
can get, only preserving their proper inter- 
vals; and the surgeon in the rear canoe, act- 
ing as rear-guard, and to keep the provision- 
canoes from running away. 

In consequence of the late start, we did not 
go far this day, stopping for the night at the 
house of Pedro, brother of Clemente. Pedro 
is certainly a great chief, and a man of impor- 
tance in this part of the country. His house 
is the finest I have seen among these In- 
dians. It is seventy feet long by forty feet 
wide, and is thirty feet high. The roof is a 
beautiful, light frame-work of small poles and 
canes, braced in accordance with the most 
scientific principles, and covered with palm- 
thatch, the rows being colored alternately 
black and white. The sides of this house are 
all open, though sometimes closed by vertical 
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canes. Here the number of mosquitoes was 
greater than any thing we had been called 
upon to endure in South America, it being 
impossible to converse without drawing them 
into the mouth. The Indians, however, did 
not seem to mind them at all. They sat flat 
upon the ground, with their feet drawn up 
under them; and, every two or three seconds, 
scooped around with their hands, and de- 
posited in their mouths the mosquitoes thus 
caught. They say that, in this way, they get 
back the blood of which the mosquitoes have 
robbed them. 
May 20th.—In consequence of having to 
wait for three-Indians, whom Pedro had hired 
to accompany us on the expedition, we were 
prevented from starting until quite late in the 
day. We finally got off at nine a.™., and at 
four Pp. M. stopped for the night at a small 
deserted hut. To us this shelter was literally 
the ultima Thule of civilization, for it was 
the last approximation to a house that we 
were to see for a good many days. It was 
verily the crudest architectural germ imagi- 
nable. A clearing had been made here, by 
hacking down a dozen or so of trees, among 
whose tall stumps were growing a few stalks 
of maize and plantains. In the centre of this 
opening the leaves had been scraped away 
for a rectangular area of fifteen by seven 
feet. At the four corners of this area, sap- 
lings had been driven vertically into the 
ground. These saplings, four feet from the 
ground, had been cut half through, and the 
tops of the end pairs brought together, and 
lashed with bark, so that they had the incli- 
nation of rafters. Horizontal poles and in- 
termediate supports completed the frame- 
work of the roof, which was thinly thatched 
with palm-leaves. Upon inquiring, we found 
that the hut had belonged to the Indians Pe- 
dro had hired to us, and that they were Cash- 
ibos whom he had surprised and captured, 
and of whom he made slaves. After having 
landed, and prepared our respective couches 
and mosquito-bars, the canoes were exam- 
ined; and, this being our first night in the 
enemy’s country, our sentinels were careful- 
ly posted. The soldiers requested permis- 
sion to be allowed to stick their bayonets 
against the trees, to keep each other awake, 
instead of wailing out their doleful ‘* Centi. 
nela !—a—ler—to!”” Then came the grand 
event of the day—our evening’s “ hasty plate 
of soup,” after which we crawled under our 
mosquito-bars, some to smoke, but all to be 
soon sung to sleep by innumerable bugs, 
beetles, and other forest insects. 

May 21st.—At six a.m. we were under 
way, the river at every mile presenting a 
changed appearance. Large playas (flats) of 
gravel were now of frequent occurrence; 
and sharp curves and rapid currents were 
encountered more frequently in the river’s 
course, At one Pp, M. we passed near the foot 
of a range of high and beautiful hills. We 
are now fairly in the country of the Cashi- 
bos, a cannibal tribe, for whom we keep a 
good lookout. At half-past four p.m. we 


stopped, for the night, on a small island 
known as Chonta Isla, and of which our In- 
dians had a holy horror, in consequence of a 
sad event that occurred there not many 
months ago. 


The Peruvian Government had 





sent a small steamer up the river, which in 
coming down was swept by the current high 
up on the point of this island. The Indians 
came down to the bank, and made signs of 
friendship. The captain and second com- 
mander got into a boat, and went ashore. 
While they were kneeling down to untie lit- 
tle bundles of beads and presents, they were 
fired on with arrows from all around. One 
was killed instantly, the other attempted to 
run to the boat with several arrows sticking 
in him. He was shot down again, and the 
men in the boat barely escaped. An expedi- 
tion of three armed vessels was sent to pun- 
ish them. The vessels anchored near the 
bank, and landed sixty men. These men 
penetrated for twelve miles into the forest 
without seeing an Indian. Then they came 
to an Indian village, and succeeded in mak- 
ing some captures. One, a woman, was ob- 
served to wear a remarkable necklace. Upon 
examination it was found to be composed of 
human teeth, which were recognized by an 
officer in the party as those of his brother, 
the late commander of the little steamer. 
The village was set on fire, when suddenly 
the woods seemed to be alive with Indians, 
who immediately commenced the attack, 
and, but for the retreat and embarkation 
of the troops being covered by the vessels 
shelling the woods, they would all have been 
killed. This woman said that the feet and a 
portion of the hands of the men killed were 
very delicate eating. 

May 22d.—Last night, as soon as land- 
ed, we selected a sleeping-place on the hard 
gravel spit at the upper end of the little 
island, and made our Indians build a flat- 
topped shelter out of saplings and palm- 
leaves to keep off the dew. Notwithstand- 
ing the tragic event which had occurred here 
a few months previous, we were soon under 
our mosquito-bars ; and cannibals and all the 
world beside had long been forgotten, when 
a cool drop! drop! in the face, anda cold 
stream under the back, interrupted the tenor 
of our dreams. The falling in of half of the 
thatch to our roof brought us fully to con- 
sciousness ; and we found thatit was raining 
fearfully. This, however, was nothing new 
tous. We had all had four years’ schooling 


off, three or four of the party were placing 
balls all around his head, when he dived, 
Two of us jumped into a canoe and paddled 
for the point on the opposite bank where we 
thought he would land. We reached the 
bank before him, and, as he came up out of 
the water, put two army-balls into his side, 
at the distance of only a few yards; but he 
trotted off into the woods, as if nothing had 
happened, though we tracked him for some 
distance by his blood. 

May 23d.—To-day we saw many more 
signs of Cashibos. Passed one of their balsas, 
(A balsa is a kind of raft made from wood of 
that name—very buoyant, being no heavier 
than cork.) 

When our pilot (who is an Indian, and 
allowed to keep a little in advance or in rear 
of our party, in order to kill game) came 
into camp to-night, he reported having com. 
municated with two Cashibos, who were per- 
fectly naked, and who gave him a piece of 
sugar-cane, making signs that he was to 
present it to our chief. We stopped for the 
night at what was evidently a Cashibo p!an- 
tation. It consisted of a clearing of one- 
quarter of an acre set in plantains. There 
were several well-trodden paths diverging 
from it into the forest. Although we saw 
or heard nothing, it was deemed proper to 
detail a watch from the commission, besides 
the regular guard of soldiers. 

May 24th—This morning, at the usual 
hour, we got under way, nothing of particu- 
lar interest having occurred during the night, 
except that some brandy, from the stores put 
under the charge of the watch detailed from 
the commission, was found missing. The 
watch seemed to think that the cannibals 
must have stolen it during the night; but the 
rest of the party thought differently. It 
was a glorious morning, and the canoes 
traveled in regular order near the bank, 
and under a dense, dark archway of over- 
hanging boughs, festooned with enormous 
flowering creepers. At nine a. M. we round- 
ed a point, and came suddenly into view of a 
beautiful basin, interspersed with dark-green 
islands, and having a white, pebbly beach. 
At a distance, and towering up, with their 
peaks stuck through numerous white, feathery 





in that sort of thing, on a former ion, in 
the United States. So, after crawling out 
from under the wet palm-leaves, and drink- 
ing a little diluted water to keep out the 
cold, some of us went to sleep again in 
the wet, the rest walking about until morn- 
ing. 
At sharp six a. m. we left Chonta Isla, 
the rain still falling, and it being quite chilly. 
On turning a point just above the island, 
we came in sight of the first rocks we had 
seen on the Pachitea River, and for hours 
traveled under vertical walls of it, twenty 
to thirty feet high, and perfectly green with 
moss and immiense ferns, At eleven A. M., 
the rain having abated, we stopped on a 
bare gravel island to cook breakfast and 
dry our clothing. While waiting for break- 
fast, an Indian raised the ery of “Grande 
bestia! ’’ and we saw the head of a tapir out 
in the middle of the river. He was trying to 
gain the other bank, but the current washed 
him down toward us. Although a long way 





louds, as if to get a look down into this ba- 
sin, were seen the mountains of San Carlos. 
Many of these mountains seemed to have flat 
tops suitable for cultivation or grazing. On 
one of these islands there was a Cashibo set- 
tlement. They came down to the bank, and, 
like so many orang-outangs, barked and jab- 
bered at us from behind the bushes, but would 
not let us see them. We stopped near this 
place for breakfast, and one fellow came out 
to take a look at us; but as soon as we went 
toward him he disappeared. About one P. M. 
we were proceeding in a very quiet manner 
close to the bank, when suddenly we heard 
two shots in rapid succession, from the pilot’s 
canoe, and saw it dart out into the stream. 
Arrows were seen falling around it, and at 
the same time we heard the pilot calling to us 
to keep out, that we were attacked by Cashi- 
bos. All the canoes closed up, and we were 
ready with cocked rifles and revolvers to pour 
a volley into the first bush that shook, but 
nothing more occurred; and, as we made n0 
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stop, it was not until we halted for the night 
that we heard the pilot’s story. 

He was near the bank, when suddenly he 
heard the twang of a bow-string, and instan- 
taneously four arrows struck around him. 
One wounded him in the arm, and another 
went entirely through the side of his canoe 
(of wood, and more than one inch thick). 
He immediately fired his gun, and jumped 
into the water to save himself, when many 
other arrows fell around him. I suppose 
the Indians were frightened off by seeing us 
close up so rapidly; and, though we saw 
many more signs during the evening, we saw 
no more Cashibos in the flesh. We stopped 
for the night at a most picturesque spot, 
about six miles from the scene of our late 
little encounter. Here we found an enormous 
hot spring, with a temperature of 113° Fahr. 
and a most sulphurous smell. 

May 25th.—This being Sunday, we laid 
over and took observations for latitude and 
longitude. Found that we were in latitude 
9° 5’ 52” south, longitude 74° 48° 15” west 
of Greenwich. Distance from Brazilian fron- 
tier, 1,140 miles; elevation above sea, 169.- 
773 metres. We had now gotten into a high, 
undulating country. The river’s banks are 
steep and rocky. It runs parallel to the 
San Carlos Mountains, and near their base. 
It is contracted in width, and at some 
points has a strong current, against which 
it is very laborious to pole the canoes; but, 
so far, our crews worked steadily and well. 
There is very little change in the vegetation, 
the trees being possibly not so tall, and ap- 
pearing to be of harder grain and more du- 
rable. About twelve m. we heard a furious 
firing in the direction in which some men 
had gone hunting. Supposing them to be 
attacked by Cashibos, we were under arms in 
a minute, and a party sent to their support. 
The hunting- party soon came in, however, 
and solved the mystery by bringing with 
them four monkeys, weighing about forty 
pounds each. 

May 26th.—Six a. m. found us on the way 
again; and the magnificent scenery through 
which we passed, and which surrounded us 
on every side, all day, amply rewarded us 
for all hardships endured. At this point 
the river breaks through a range of hills, 
and, for these children of hers, Nature has 
formed magnificent cliffs, and decorated them 
in the most superb manner. Walls of col- 
ored sandstone rise to the height of one 
hundred feet and more, with every degree 
of inclination — some rising so beautifully 
straight and with such regular faces that you 
could hardly convince yourself that the hand 
of man had not been concerned in it; others 
with a gentle, regular slope from the water, 
like the front of some old fortress; others 
lean out over the water, presenting perfect- 
ly-formed Gothic arches and niches of every 
size, ornamented with beautiful basins, sup- 
plied with sparkling water from miniature 
cataracts above. Now and then a stream 
comes gushing out from a narrow gorge as 
dark as midnight ; and over the whole face 
of this superb picture is hung, in graceful 
folds, a gorgeous lace-work of flowering vines 
and richest tropical foliage. 

Upon a narrow ledge at the base of one 








‘of these cliffs we stopped for breakfast, and 


upon examinatiou discovered that the whole 
face of the cliff, as high up as a man could 
reach, was covered with curious hieroglyph- 
ics. We had no time for investigation, but 
hoped to stop a day or so as we returned, 
when we would endeavor to gain the top of 
the rock and make further explorations. We 
supposed them to be traces of the Incas, and 
this is the farthest point east that they have 
been discovered. 

May 30th.—Our canoe-life had become 
quite monotonous, and even a rain was hailed 
with pleasure by way of a change, when to- 
day we were entertained by another Cashibo 
excitement. Some five or six of them dis- 
covered us from the bank, and put up a 
howl. The canoes were stopped, and pres- 
ents were held out and signs made for them to 
approach. They came trotting out into the 
water, like dogs, howling and bringing a few 
pieces of sugar-cane and plantains, which they 
held out to us in token of friendship. The 
men were perfectly naked. The women had 
a covering of bark about the loins. Their 
language, if it can be called such, only resem- 
bled the ravings of a man shot in the brain, 
which I once heard. They were the most 
miserable-looking devils I ever saw, and, ex- 
cept in that particular, presented no uniform 
appearance. Two had beard — something 
remarkable for Indians, but which we had 
beard was a peculiarity of these. We made 
them presents of knives, old clothes, and 
fish-hooks, and some of our Indians jumped 
overboard to show them how to put the 
clothes on. The garments suffered by the 
operation, and you could see an old Cashibo 
floundering about with only one breeches-leg 
on, and the other tied around his neck in 
imitation of a cravat. They coveted orna- 
ments more than any thing else, and stripped 
their friends, who were assisting in their toi- 
lets, of every thing in that line. All small 
articles that were given them they would 
immediately hide under rocks and in holes 
scratched in the sand, and then run back 
for more. We shoved off, and, upon get- 
ting around on the other side of the isl- 
and, found them collected in large num- 
bers, with strung bows and arrows. As we 
passed we bargained with fish-hooks for two 
bows and arrows; but, after giving them the 
hooks, the bows had to be taken from them 
by force, and then they tried to pull our 
canoe ashore. Just here we heard a dip in 
the water, and found that they were firing on 
us. We soon silenced their batteries with 
our Remingtons, though they showed no fear 
of balls, possibly from ignorance. For a 
long time after we had ceased firing we could 
hear them beating logs together, in order to 
collect their tribe. Treachery is here, as in 
the United States, the distinctive character- 
istic of the Indian. They came down to the 
canoes to secure presents. Seeing no bows 
and arrows, they supposed us nct armed, and 
therefore determined to capture us. 

Attached to each of the bows were pieces 
of cane, about eight inches long, which, our 
Indians said, were knives, with which to cut 
our throats after shooting us. The weapons 
of these Indians, except that they are rougher 
in construction and larger in size, resemble 








very much those of their neighbors, the Coni- 
bos. Each tribe seems to have adopted cer- 
tain measurements and dimensions for bows 
and arrows; and whatever may have beer 
selected as a unit of measure is certainly ac- 
curately observed, as we always found imple- 
ments of the same kind, and belonging to the 
same tribe, to be of the same dimensions; no’ 
matter how far apart the parties possessing 
them might have been separated. 

The Conibo bow is made of chonta-wood 
(a variety of palm), and is six and a half 
feet long, very stiff, and neatly wrapped with 
cotton-thread, and then painted in an orna- 
mental manner. The arrow is five and a half 
feet long, and consists of a piece of hard 
wood, a foot in length, barbed and brought 
to a fine point, and a piece of light cane four 
and a half feet long, to which the former is at- 
tached. About two inches from the butt are 
affixed two long feathers, put on spirally, so 
as to impart to the arrow a rotary motion, 
such as given to a rifle-ball by the grooves 
of the barrel. The bow of the Cashibo is 
made from the same material, but is longer, 
stiffer, and rougher, in manufacture. The 
arrows are of the same length as the bow, 
Seven feet, consisting of a section of reed 
tipped with hard wood, but they have no 
feathers, and really are nothing more than 
short spears or javelins, propelled by the 
bow; and, as the undergrowth is so dense, 
have all the range desired. 

Netson B. NoLanp 


(Civil Engineer of the Hydrographical Commission 
of the Peruvian Amazon and its Tributaries). 





A CURIOUS OLD BOOK. 





HERE is something very attractive in an 
old book, even supposing that you are 
not a collector. If you are, and have the 
mania, you might as well put fire to gunpow- 
der, meat before a starving man, or a rare bit 
of cracked china before one of the ceramic 
lunatics, as to allow yourself to go into a 
certain deserted library from which I have 
just come. Such folios, bound in heavy calf; 
such fine old medieval clasps ; such red-let- 
tered title-pages; such splendid type; such 
rich yellow paper; and such gnawing of the 
tooth of Time! 

These books were collected more than 
seventy years ago by a clergyman living ina 
very remote and thinly-populated place. 

They must have been carried by ox-teams 
a greater portion of the way—say fifty miles 
—supposing them to have been purchased at 
Albany. If they were bought in New York, 
then they were conveyed by sloop to Catskill, 
and thence west by ox-teams into the almost 
pathless wilderness which led to the town 
which is now their hiding-place. It is a 
pleasant picture, the refined and gentle cler- 
gyman, the man of culture, loving literature 
next to his wife and his church, spending his 
small overplus of money for books, which 
then must have been véry expensive, and 
taking such pains to transport them to his 
distant field of labor. They were to him so- 
ciety, general conference, general convention, 
interchange of thought, and inspiration. 
With them he was never lonely: 
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“ My days among the dead are passed; 
Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.” 


No matter how isolated his dwelling, how 
inferior his associates, he had but to step into 
his library to meet the best society. And, by 
the appearance of these well-thumbed vol- 
umes, he read his books. No doubt, in the 
long winter evening he called his family and 
humble neighbors about him, and read aloud 
to them. A keen, thinking, hard-working, 
Scotch Presbyterian immigrant population 
was all about him, all alive for information 
and subjects for discussion. Many a “ douce 
Davie Deans ” came in to chop logic and crack 
hard theological nuts with the parson, and 
many a pale and poor Reuben Butler sought 
the congenial atmosphere of the minister’s 
study. Many a woman of refined instincts 
whom poverty had fastened amid unkind and 
sordid duties came here to quench that thirst 
for knowledge which in some natures is insa- 
tiable. 

The old books have a history. The per- 
sonality of the past is pressed into their yel- 
low pages like faded flowers. Now they lie 
for the time neglected, doubtless, however 
holding their message for some future reader. 
Like good sentinels, they do not desert their 
post. The silent and thoughtful girl, the 
bright-eyed and thinking boy, will arise to 
receive that message, and carry it on to other 
and less fortunate people. 

The first book we open is a massive folio, 
whose covers of solid leather are much the 
worse for wear. It has, however, a splendid 
title-page in black and red, which reads thus : 
“An Institution of General History, or the 
History of the Ecclesiastical Affairs of the 
World, contemporary with the Second Part; 
containing that of the Roman Empire, its 
first countenancing and receiving the Chris- 
tian Religion, from the Conversion of Con- 
stantine the Great to the Fall of Augustulus 
and the Ruine of the Empire in the West, 
with an Account of the Polity of the Church 
and the several Laws and Canons of Moment 
made during the Reign of the Emperours, 
both in East and West to this Period. By 
William Howel, LL. D., sometimes Fellow of 
Magdalen College, in Cambridge. London: 
printed for the Author’s Widdow, by Miles 
Flefler, 1685.” 

There it is, delicious odd spelling, per- 
fectly arbitrary disposition of capitals, and 
the long / for s. 

Why Augustulus, and why Emperour? 
Why widdow with twod’s? No one knows. 
It comes from the seat of learning—Cam- 
bridge, in England—and is printed in Lon- 
don, centre of the world’s learning and 
thought. 

The dedication is a masterpiece, and runs 
as follows: 


“The High and Mighty Prince James the 
2d, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, etc. Great Sir: Among 
the crowds of Loyal Counties and Corpora- 
tions that address themselves unto your 
Masesty, vouchsafe to permit a DersoLate 
Winow to approach unto your sacred Pres- 
ence to congratulate Your Happy and Most 





Just Possession of the Throne of these King- 
doms by laying a small Present at your Royal 
Feet. 


“Which is due to Your Masgsty by a 
double Title, both by Right of Succession to 
our Late Gracious Soveraign, by whose Royal 
Bounty this work was encouraged, and also 
by the Designment of the Author, who in- 
tended, had not his Death prevented it, to 
have Dedicated this Book to his Royal High- 
ness James the Duke of York, which I now 
offer to the sacred Masesty of Kine James 
the Seconp, 

“ Whom I beseech the King of Kings long 
to preserve, Beloved of all his subjects, 
Dreaded by all his Enemies, and Renowned 
to all Posterity in the History of future 
Ages. 

“So prayeth with due Reverence 
“Your Majesties 
“ Most Loyal Subject 
“Mary Howet.” 


Here is a fine, pompous loyalty for you! 
Mary Howel believed in the Stuarts, evident- 
ly. She wrote that preface on her knees, 
one would think. She had no doubt who was 
her loyal soveraign, as she spells it. 

It is curious that she spells widow with 
one d, while her printer on the title-page 
spells it with two. It shows how chaotic was 
the orthography of that day. 

The preface covers quite ground enough 
for a lifetime’s reading, and is a model of 
compact and definite writing. It is a gem in 
its way, and invites perusal by its frequent 
capitals and large, emphatic type : 


“The Authour having all along in his first 
part intermixed the Ecclesiastical Affairs 
with the Secular, thought it would be most 
useful now to represent them by themselves, 
separately in a distinct Volume which is here 
presented to the Reader, wherein he hath 
brought down-his account of them, to the 
Fall of Augustulus, and the Ruine of the Em- 
pire in the West, (where the Second Part 
ends,) setting forth how the Great Emperour 
Constantine was converted to the Faith, and 
what means and methods he took to propa- 
gate the Christian Religion and destroy by 
degrees the long practised Idolatry of the 
Pagan World. With an account of the 
Church Polity; what was its Government, 
who were its Governours, their several offices, 
Degrees, and Orders. The Affairs of the 
Church follow from the first Genera] Council 
of Nice against the Arians to the Apostacy 
of Julian, thence to the Seconn General 
Council, summoned by Theodosius the First 
at Constantinople against the Haeresie of 
Macedonius: thence to the third called by 
Theodosius the Second to meet at Ephesus, 
against the Haeresie of Nestorius, and 
thence to the Foortn, called by Martianus to 
Chalcedon, against the Haeresie of Eutyches 
and Dioscorus, and so down to the deposing 
of Augustulus and the Fall of the Empire in 
the West, with the division of the Church 
into the East and West. The Decrees and 
Canons of each Council are set down, both 
for the settling good order and Government, 
and for suppressing those Schisms and Haere- 
sies which the Devil raised by his aspiring 
Agents that by sowing such Tares he might 
spoil Christs Husbandry.” 


But Williara Howel told his old, old story 
well. It is more interesting than any novel, 
this ponderous old tome, with its ponderous 
ecclesiastical title. The great story of Con- 
stantine is a romance, however told, and this 
writer had the narrative power. He tells us 
how “this year he also published a constitu- 
tion against Witches, Inchanters, and such 





as by Invocation of Devils raised Tempests or 
disturbed the Brains of Men;” also how he 
“purged his new city from all superstition 
and Idolatry, so that nowhere therein were 
statues of Idols in their Temples, nor Altars 
defiled by the Blood of Impure Sacrifices, nor 
Feasts of Devils celebrated.” This work is 
full of allusions to his Satanic Majesty, which 
reminds us, by force of contrast, how the 
devil has disappeared from literature. In all 
old books he makes a great show, but in 
modern works he is scarcely alluded to, 
Does that betray respect or fear; or is it a 
mark of contempt and forgetfulness? The 
chronicler continues: “ But not only at Con- 
stantinople, but in Italy, at Rome and through- 
out the Empire, great was his magnificence in 
the building and endowing of churches, con- 
cerning which a Book was written, which Anas. 
tatius the Vatican Library keeper published out 
of it. He commanded one to be built in the 
very place where Our Saviour’s Sepulchre was, 
which the Heathens endeavoring to deface, 
had there built a chappel to Venus.” 

He has chapters on the “ Church Polity,” 
which afford stuff for thousands of sermons, 
It would seem as if he had many lives, this 
prolific and indefatigable author ; and he is 
never dull, always quaint and zealous; he 
has also a juicy style, and a wit and origi- 
nality which is almost like that of Jeremy 
Taylor. 

There is a little sarcasm in the following: 
“Alter Christianity was more diffused and 
settled, and that particular churches were 
assigned to Residentary Incumbents, a more 
certain way of Livelyhood was obtained, and 
the Maintenance of the Minister became the 
Burden of the Soil. When Kings once became 
Nursing Fathers, and Queens Nursing Moth- 
ers to the Church, Bishops were presently 
provided of a certain and ample Revenue !” 

Such a writer, of course, was disposed to 
have his fling at poor Arius, whom he thus 
attacks, with much fine writing: 


“ Constantine having relieved the Church 
from Persecution and other external pressures, 
it began speedily to be more afflicted than 
usual by internal Evils. The pinching cold 
of Adversity makes us keep close and unite 
together, nipping the Passions of Strife and 
Aemulation in their Blossoms; but in the 
Sunshine of Prosperity we separate our- 
selves, and the evil roots of Pride, Vainglory, 
Hatred, and Contention, then put forth and 
sprout amaine. One Arius gave the occa 
sion to these Distempers, a Man born (for pub- 
lick Mischief ), as most writers say, in Alexan- 
dica, Educated at School in Antioch, where 
he obtained a Competency of Humane Learn- 
ing,” ete. 


It would be curious to learn what such a 
scholar would call an affluence of learning, if 
Arius had but a competency. 

Arius having gained over seven hundred 
women to what Mr. Howel would call his 
haerisie, he indulges in the following sar- 
casm: “For he had a smooth and flattering 
Tongue, was of a winning Behavior, though 
serious aspect, and indeed every way & 
goodly person, a very prevalent means to 
procure respect from ordinary capacities, e+ 
pecially those of the Weaker Sex.” 

William Howel did not believe in the 
equality of the sexes. Evidently he was not 
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a“ woman’s rights man,” the good old Cam- 
bridge scholar. 

But we must skip. Life is not so long us 
it was; we cannot linger over these details of 
Arius—we must omit the beautiful, sad story 
of Hypatia, which he tells well; we must 
omit the story of Leo the Great, and the royal 
admirer Eudocia, and stop but a moment at 
the story of the siege of Amida in the reign 
of Anastatius : 


“The Persians entered the town a few at 
atime, and ascending the Turret killed the 
Monks as they lay asleep. Then did Caba- 
des set scaling-ladders to the wall adjoining 
the turret and when day appeared the Be- 
sieged, who guarded the next Turret, per- 
ceiving the danger they were in, hasted to 
the Rescue. And after an hot Conflict, they 
had the better of it, for killing many men 
that had already got up they kept off those 
upon the Ladders, and were very near quit 
of the Danger. But Cabades drawing his 
scimitar, furced his men up the Ladders, 
threatening Death to the comers down, and 
thereby overpowering the Defendants, by 
numbers, took the town after eighty days’ 
Siege. Great slaughter was made, till Ca- 
bades, riding into the town, his fury was as- 
suaged by an old Priest, of Amida, who told 
him that it was not Royally done to kill men 
at his mercy. Cabades yet angry demanded 
why then they should stand out against him ? 
Because, sir, replied the Priest, God would 
give you Amida, not by our wills, but by 
your own valor. Cabades, pleased with this, 
reply, suffered no more execution to be done, 
but permitted his Souldiers to sack the city, 
and take Prisoners, of which he had the 
principle to himself. Then leaving in Garri- 
son a thousand persons, under one Glones, 
and some wretched Citizens, to serve them 
with necessaries, with his Prisoners, he 
marched Home. Yet with the Prisoners he 
dealt very princely, for he let them all go 
home free, and gave out that they ran away. 
Anastatius also dealt kindly with them, re- 
mitting to their country their tribute for 
seven years, and conferring many Benefits 
both upon the City, and private men, so that 
they soon forgot the misery they had under- 
gone.” 

Ladies who have bought at Tiffany’s, of 
late years, those very pretty dog-inkstands, 
probably have very little idea of the antiquity 
of the notion, or of the classical history at- 
tached to them. Let us hear our old friend 
on that subject, also on the probable origin 
of monograms. It occurs first in the history 
of Justin : 


“Justin having promoted this his nephew 
whether to the good liking of himself and the 
Senate or not, died of an old wound he had 
received in Battel by the shot of an arrow 
(in his foot some say as others in his thigh) 
four months, after, abut the first of August, 
having Reigned nine years, one month, and 
three days, and lived seventy-seven. A mark 
of extraordinary fortune, which wrought so 
wonderfully that from a keeper of Cattel, he 
should rise to be a Commander of men, first 
of Souldiers, then of the Praetorian Guards ; 
and at last of all men within the Roman 
world, having escaped two Imprisonments. 
Yet was he Analphabetus as the Greeks called 
him or one who could not read or knew no 
letters, which had not happened to the Ro- 
mans before in the opinion of the Author 
of the secret history ascribed to Procopius. 
Whereas the Emperour, he faith, was wont, 
when he ordained anything to add to the 
paper the letters of his name, he could neither 
ordain nor was able to do business, but Pro- 
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was his Assessour, governed as he pleased ; 
but that there might remain some shew of 
the Emperour’s Hand, he that waited or the 
chief Secretary (who from that thing formed 
to the shape of a little Dog wherein the Ink 
was contained had the tittle of a Caniculo,) 
found out away. They ingraved in a pol- 
ished piece of wood the form of four Latin 
letters which being laid on a paper, a pen 
dipped in the purple ink, with which Empe- 
rours were wont to write, was put into Jus- 
tin’s Hand, which those about holding stirred 
it about, and drew the pen through those 
clifts of wood, or forms of letters, and so car- 
ried away their letters signed.” 


Old Mr. Howel is great on the subject of 
the Roman empresses. He tells their varied 
story with an evident gusto. He is especially 
pleased to dilate on Theodora, who went from 
a circus to a throne, and he is astonished at 
the infatuation of Justinian for her. One 
would suppose that the affair had just hap- 
pened in London, in the year 1680, and that 
Mr. Howel was in some way mixed up in it. 
It is this freshness, this delightful interest in 
his old stories, which makes his style so pi- 
quant and readable. Of Justinian he says: 
“ He was of middle stature indifferent fat, of 
a Beautifull countenance, though something 
long visaged, his complexion being Ruddy, 
after he had fasted two days together.” While 
of Theodora he gives us a careful lineage: 
** At Constantinople lived one Acacius, whose 
calling and employment it was to feed and 
look to the Beasts which belonged to the 
Faction of the Prasini and were wont to be 
baited in the Amphitheatre. He had three 
daughters, Comitona, Theodora and Anasta- 
sia, whereof the Eldest was scarcely then 
seven years old. Their Mother married (af- 
ter the death of the Bearward) a second Hus- 
band, But Asterius Master of the Orchestra, 
who by virtue of his office had the disposal 
of the place, sold it to another, and so turned 
out the Mother, her second Husband and her 
daughters.” 

Being very handsome, these daughters 
were clothed with garlands in their heads and 
hands, and put on the stage. Comitona be- 
c:me very famous for talent and beauty, and 
Theodora waited upon her as a servant. On 
her arriving at woman’s estate, she became an 
actress, and also so depraved that all persons 
esteemed it a matter of ill luck “if they met 
her in the morning,” yet after several) years 
of dissolute experience, in various countries, 
she met Justinian, at Constantinople, when 
he immediately fell passionately in love with 
her and married her. She continued to the 
end of her cruel and most wicked life to 
maintain her influence over the great, power- 
ful, and law-making emperor. 

“Indeed she had a lovely face, she was of 
little stature, and had a quick and rowling 
eye,” says the faithful chronicler. 

She must have been a very clever woman, 
skilled in all the arts of dissimulation. She 
and her husband had the art to appear to 
take different sides of u question, while in 
reality agreeing, which our chronicler thus 
curiously and ingeniously describes : 

“Tn Law suits and matters of controver- 
sie, the one sided with the plaintiff and the 
other with the Defendant, and to be sure he 
that had the worst cause carried it, giving 
over one half or more, to gain the other. 





Many persons he pretended to favor, and suf- 
fered them to pill the Commonwealth at their 
pleasure, whom she must accuse and prose- 
cute, sore against Ais mind, as he pretended, 
who would seem to take their part, but in the 
end they must bleed out their wealth, into 
his coffers. By these arts they carried on 
their work with much ease and established 
their Tyranny so as it was not to be shaken.” 


Quoting from Procopius, Mr. Howel says: 
“Of Justinian He was absolutely ill-condi- 
tioned, and as apt to be deceived, being both 
Knave and Fool, equally with the other ”— 
which differs, rather, from Gibbon’s opinion 
of the author of the “ Codes and Pandects,” 
or, at least, the ruler under whose authority 
they were compiled. The Justinian Code, 
forming now the common law of all nations, 
betrays the highest state of civilization ; it is 
hard to believe that a‘ knuve and a fool,” 
and a depraved girl from the circus, ruled 
over that polished society, yet she and he 
are said to have utterly ruined the Roman 
state. Mr. Howel quotes largely from Proco- 
pius, never a trustworthy authority. Men 
wrote history then, as nowadays, largely to 
gratify their own prejudices, principally their 
religious prejudices. 

Beautifully told, in our old book, is the 
story of Belisarius. Warriors and wars, and 
fine women, interested Mr. Howel. Dozens 
of good stories, cores of novelettes, embellish 
his fine, old-fashioned pages. He comes to 
his polemics unwillingly, but with strength 
and racy language; yet the reader sees where 
his heart is. 

He covers an immensity of ground, going 
from the objections urged to the marrying 
of a deceased wife’s sister, by Constentine, 
to the price of silk in the reign of Justinian. 
Here is a digression interesting to modern 
ladies ; 


“Tn times past the Manufacture of Silks 
was confined to two cities of Pheenicia, Bery- 
tus and Tyre, whence they were transported 
all the world over. Now the Merchants at 
Byzantium and other cities, who traded in 
this commodity, raised the price, pretending 
that they paid more than formerly had been 
usual in Persia, and were burthened with the 
tenth part, in the Roman Territories. He 
therefore made a Law, that a pound of Silk 
should be sold for cight Aurei, under pain 
of Confiseation of Goods, to any one that 
should offend against it, which burthen the 
Merchants not able, or not willing to bear, 
gave over the Trade, and what remained of 
their wares passed away privately, and by 
stealth of which Theodora getting an ink- 
ling, made them pay her down an hundred 
pounds of Gold, and beside that, to lose their 
goods. 

‘“‘ By this means, multitudes are undone, 
and all the Artificers of Tyre and Berytus, 
who had lived upon this Manufacture, were 
either compelled to starve, or to beg their 
Bread, and some of them fled into Persia, 
Gold and silk in the days of the Emperour 
were exchanged weight for weight (as was 
once Tobacco here for silver). Now, if a 
pound of silk was sold for a pound of gold, a 
pound of silk must have been worth an hun- 
dred Aurei. But silk was grown much cheap- 
er in the days of Justinian, in whose time, as 
the reader may remember, we formerly told 
him that silk worms were brouglit by certain 
Monks out of India to Constuntinople, and 
other parts of the Empire. But to what an 
height is the silk manufacture now advanced, 
and what difference is there betwixt our days 
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and the days of Aurelian! Silk is now grown 
nigh as common as Wool, and become the 
cloathing of those in the Kitchen as well as 
the Court ; we wear it not only on our backs, 
but of late years on our Legs and Feet, and 
tread on that which formerly was of the same 
value as Gold itself. Yet that magnificent 
and expensive Prince, Henry the Eighth, wore 
ordinarily Cloth Hose, except there came 
from Spain by great chance a pair of silk 
stockins. King Edward his son was pre- 
sented with a pair of Long Spanish Silk 
Stockins by Sir Thomas Gresham, his Mer- 
chant, and the Present was taken much no- 
tice of, 

“Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of 
her Reign, was presented, by Mrs. Montague, 
her Silk woman, with a pair of black knit 
Silk Stockins, and henceforth she never wore 
cloth any more. Nine and thirty years after 
was invented the wearing of Silk Stockins, 
Wast coats, and divers other things, by En- 
gines, or Steel looms, by William Lee, Mas- 
ter of Arts of St. John’s College in Cam- 
bridge, a Native of Notingham, who taught 
the Art in England and France, as his Ser- 
vants in Spain, Venice, and Ireland; and his 
device so well took, that now in London his 
artificers are become a Company, having a 
Hall and Master, like as other Societies. 
But this were an unpardonable digression, 
were it our custome to make the like.” 


No, old William Howel, not unpardonable, 
but very valuable, and well said. Your style 
is always readable, your spelling curious, im- 
perfect, and quaint. You avoid dullness—that 
unpardonable sin—in whatever you say, and 
you deserve to have been better remembered. 

We must do our old friend the justice to 
say that, after filling forty pages with de- 
nunciations of Justinian, he does then give a 
slant at Procopius and his possible miscon- 
ceptions, and adds that “ Sigonius, a man 
diligent in searching out the truth, says that 
he was a Prince, renouned both for War and 
Peace, a famous restorer of the ancient Ro- 
man Glory, and without doubt the last, as 
well of the Good, as of the Valiant Empe- 
rours of the East.” 

So there is hope for poor Justinian after 
all, particularly as his experience in building 
seems to have been what it has remained to 
the present day, the bill considerably larger 
than he expected. Here is a reference to the 
famous church now called the Mosque of St. 
Sophia: 

“‘ His Buildings were vast and highly mag- 
nificent, and could not be the product of so 
base and ignoble a Spirit as the Secret His- 
torian makes his to have been, however it 
be very true, that great Spenders must be 
great Scrapers, for nothing is more decietful 
than Building, wherein we see it commonly 
happen, and even to wise Men themselves, 
that the Expenses at length double and treble 
the value of what they first designed. In- 
deed he left infinite Monuments either of 
Piety or Magnificence, in this kind, and that 
first in Building ne 
es decayed. The Church called Sophia, built 
by him at Constantinople, was the mirror of 
ail Ages. ‘The Height of it mounted up to 
Heaven, the Splendour of it was such as if it 
received not light from the Sun, but had it 





or repairing old church- | 


in itself. The Roof was decked with Gold, | 


the Pavement beset with Pearl. The Silver 


of the Choire alone mounted to four Myriads, | 
and it was thought to have excelled the Tem- | 


ple of Solomon,’ Besides he built every- 
where throughout the Empire so many 
Houses to the honour of the Blessed Virgin 


| harbor. 


you should you but view and consider one 
of them, you would think his whole reign to 
have been employed in building that alone.” 

No wonder that Mr. Boffin liked to hear 
Silas Wegg read the stories of the Roman 
emperors! Our modern romancers have a 
sorry time of it when one dips into these ex- 
traordinary histories. Poor Howel gives up 
Justinian with this lamentation: “ Behold 
what a precipice!” he says, “ We are now 
descending into low, mean, and narrow tracts, 
and shall find the Empire but short, and our- 
selves straightened, the farther we pass, lit- 
tle of Action, and less of Performance. What- 
ever thou wast, the Greatness of Empire, the 
Glory of Majesty, the Power of Arms, the 
Efficacy of Laws, the Renoun and Splendour 
of the Roman Name, in a manner died and 
was buried with thee! O Justinian!” 

The fate of a book, and of an author, is a 
mystery which no philosopher can penetrate. 
Here is one, written by a scholar under royal 
patronage, a perfect mine of good reading, 
and of stories told in a most amusing and 
piquant manner. Yet it is utterly forgotten, 
while an unknown man, named Defoe, gets 
himself into jail, and writes an immortal ro- 
mance, which no one dares confess that he 
has not read; and another, named John Bun- 
yan, with a somewhat similar experience, 
produces the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” for fu- 
ture Macaulays to quote—one of the text- 
books of the world. 

We leave William Howel with regret, to 
look at other books, in the same forgotten 


and neglected library. 
M. E. W. 8. 
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IKE most of the seaport towns on the 
east coast of England, Whitby can only 
be seen to advantage when sailing into its 
As the vessel approaches the two 
fine piers that protect the shipping, the voy- 
ager sees before him a vast gully or ravine, 
through which the muddy river Esk sluggish- 
ly flows, and, down the steep slopes on either 
side of the river, a grotesque conglomeration 
of houses, of every variety of quaint, many- 
gabled architecture, that look as if they had 
been dumped at random from the heights 
above. On the right, crowning the height, 
he sees a score of streets and squares of 
pretentious houses of the modern English 
watering-place type. On the left, perched 
on a towering sea-cliff, the pensive beauty 
of the desolate abbey rivets the eye, as it 
stands in lofty isolation amid the touching 
associations of wellnigh eleven centuries. 
The ancient fane rears its majestic head 
a stone’s-throw from the edge of a beetling 
precipice of two hundred and ninety feet. In 
the clefts of the crag the sea-gull finds a 
home; and against its base, in calm, the 
North Sea billows leap with playful sportive- 
ness, or, in tempest, fiercely hurl their thun- 
ders. The picturesque and beautiful ruin 
recalls to the student the memory of Cwd- 
mon the monk, who, within the ancient mon- 


| astery, in the dim twilight of English litera- 


ture, wrote, in sublime strains, the earliest 


80 stately and sumptuous that Procopius tells | known poetical composition in the Saxon 


tongue; while every one at all acquainted 
with Northern legend and poetry is familiar 
with the hallowed name of its earliest abbess, 
Saint Hilda. 

Whitby still owns a few small coasting-ves- 
sels, and builds two or three fourth-class iron 
steamers per annum; but the town can no 
longer be ranked even as a fifth-rate English 
seaport. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Shields, Tyne- 
mouth, Sunderland, the Hartlepools, Middles- 
borough, and Hull, have grown into vast 
ports; while Whitby, partly from a lack of 
the natural features necessary to the forma- 
tion of a great harbor, partly from constitu- 
tional apathy, has remained very much as 
it was a century since. With every natural 
advantage for a first-class watering-place, the 
same supineness has permitted Scarborough 
on the south, and Saltburn-by-the-Sea on the 
north, within a few years to develop into fash- 
ionable marine resorts; while Whitby has 
remained satisfied with its few lodging-houses 
and crescent on West Cliff. Owing, however, 
to the fact that this old town is the exclusive 
seat of the jet-manufacture in Great Britain, 
it always commands a respectable, if sparse, 
summer patronage; and its five miles of sandy 
shore are eagerly scanned by tourists from 
all parts of the United Kingdom for “ Saint 
Hilda’s headless snakes,” as the fossil Am- 
monites, common to the Oolite and Lias for- 
mations of the Yorkshire coast, are locally 
denominated, Then the jet-stores of the 
town form an inexhaustible attraction to 
strangers. Ladies, especially, never weary 
of inspecting and admiring the wondrous 
window-displays of exquisitely-polished and 
marvelously -cut articles of ornament and 
virtu. Every season brings its change of 
fashion in the style of ornaments of jet. One 
season it is gold-mounted, another it is used 
as a setting for exquisite cameos; while an- 
other jet forms the bed wherein highly-pol- 
ished specimens of Ammonite and Belemnile 
artistically repose. 

The inhabitants of Whitby are truly su 
generis, Within the whole range of Great 
Britain there exists no such complacently 
self-satisfied and phlegmatic town. There 
are no absolutely indigent people in the place, 
and the inhabitants uniformly speak with 
drawling deliberation and supercilious pom- 
posity of their town, their shipping, their 
abbey, their church, their piers, their beach, 
their bathing - machines, their Royal Hotel, 
their cattle-show, and their Eskdale-side Her- 
mitage, as if each in its kind were unequaled 
within her majesty’s dominions, The cattle- 
show in September, indeed, is the momentous 
event of the year, and it is customary to as- 
sociate, as far as practicable, all occurrences 
with “last cattle-show,” or “the cattle-show 
gone a year,” as the case may be. To tle 
curious visitor, however, by far the most in- 
teresting day in the Whitby calendar is Holy 
Thursday, or “ Pancake Thursday,” as As- 
cension-day is generally termed in the rural 
districts of England. On that day “ the 
Penny -Hedge” penance is annually per 





formed; and on the anniversary last year, 
| May 14th, I journeyed to Whitby for the 
| purpose of witnessing the singular act of 

propitiating the manes of the old Eskdale 
| side Hermit. 
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The tradition conected with this most 
whimsical penance is highly romantic, and 
runs in substance as follows : 

In the fifth year of the reign of Henry IL, 
the Lord of Ugglebarnby, William de Bruce, 
the Lord of Sneaton Castle, Ralph de Piercie, 
with a gentleman of Fylingdales named Al- 
latson, met in “a certain wood or desert, 
called Eskdale-side,” to hunt wild-boar, The 
wood belonged to the abbot of the Whitby 
Monastery, who was called Sedman; and 
“the aforesaid gentlemen met with boar- 
staves and hounds, and found a great wild- 
boar, and the hounds did run him very well 
near about the chapel and Hermitage of Esk- 
dale-side, where there was a monk of Whitby 
who was an hermit. The boar, being sore 
wounded and hotly pursued and dead - run, 
took in at the chapel-door, and there laid 
him down and presently died. The hermit 
shut the hounds out of the chapel and kept 
himself within, at his meditations and pray- 
ers, the hounds standing at bay without. 
The hunters came to the Hermitage and 
found the hoands round about the chapel. 
They called the hermit, who opened the door 
and came forth, and within lay the boar 
dead ; for the which the gentlemen, ina fury 
because their hounds were put from their 
game, did most violently and cruelly run at 
the hermit with their boar-staves, whereof 
he died.” 

When these fire-eating barons saw that 
they had done the business of the holy man, 
they were sore afraid, and, after the manner 
of slayers of the period, they fled to Sear- 
borough and took sanctuary. Meantime, 
however, the hermit temporarily rallied, and 
apprised Abbot Sedman of the outrage. 
“The abbot was in great favor with the king, 
and soon removed the assassins from sanc- 
tuary, and they were like to have been put to 
death.” But the hermit, being a holy man, 
sent for the abbot, and on his death-bed de- 
sired him to send for the malefactors. 

“I freely forgive them my death,” said 
he, “if they be content to be enjoined to this 
penance for the safeguard of their souls.” 

The three hunters, glad to save their lives 
at any price, willingly agreed to perform any 
penance the saintly man might nominate. 
Whereupon, said he : 

“You and yours shall hold your lands of 
the Abbot of Whitby and his successors in 
this manner: That, upon Ascension-eve, you 
or some of you shall come to the wood of the 
Stray Head, which is in Eskdale-side, the 
same day at sunrising, and there shall the 
officer of the abbot blow his horn, to the in- 
tent ye may s»ow where to find him; and he 
shall deliver unto yon, William de Bruce, ten 


Stakes, ten stout-stowers, and ten yedders, to 


be cut by you, or those that come for you, 
with a knife of a penny price; and you, Ralph 
de Piercie, shall take one-and-twenty of each 
Sort, to be cut in the same manner; and you, 
Allatson, shall take nine of each sort, to be 
cut as aforesaid, and to be taken on your 
backs and carried to the town of Whitby, 
and so be there before nine o’clock of the 
Same day mentioned. And at the hour of 
nine of the clock (if it be full sea, to cease 
that service), as long as it is low water at 
nine o’clock, the same hour each of you shall 


| set your stakes at the brim of the water, 
| each stake a yard from another, and so yed- 
der them as with your yedders, and so stake 
on each side with your stout-stowers, that 
they stand three tides without removing by the 
force of the water. Each of you shall make 
them in several (separate) places at the hour 
aforenamed (except it be full sea at that hour, 
which, when it shall happen to pass, that ser- 
vice shall cease); and you shall do this in 
remembrance that you did most cruelly slay 
me. And that you may the better call God 
for repentance, and find mercy and do good 
works, the officer of Eskdale-side shall blow 
his horn: * Out on you! Out on you! Out on 
you!’ for the heinous crime of you. And, 
if you and your successors do refuse this 
service, su long as it shall not be full sea, at 
that hour aforesaid, you and yours shall for- 
feit all your lands to the Abbot of Whitby 
and his successors.” 

“Whereupon,” says the ancient chroni- 
cler, “the hermit died in the peace of God, 
December 18, a. p. 1160.” 

A story so romantic could not escape the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott; and accordingly, in 
‘* Marmion,” canto second, there is the fol- 
lowing reference to it: 

“ Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told 

How to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do ; 
While horns blow out a note of shame, 
And monks cry, ‘ Fie upon your name! 
In wrath for loss of sylvan game, 
Saint Hilda's priest ye slew ;° 
That on Ascension-day, each year, 
While laboring on our harbor-pier, 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear.” 


The Bruce and Percy “homagers,” by 
some process that has escaped the old chron- 
iclers, purchased their exemption long ago; 
but the successive families who have pos- 
sessed the property of the Allatsons in Fy- 
lingdales have annually performed the menial 
service down to the present time. At the 
date Seott wrote, and for a decade subse- 
quently, the act of penance was known as 
the “ Horngarth service,” but in recent years 
it has been popularly characterized as “the 
planting of the Penny Hedge.” 

The original story has been bitterly chal- 
lenged and roughly handled by antiquaries. 
The celebrated Captain Francis Grose, sung 
by Burns, and the local historians of York- 
shire, are united in favor of its absolute au- 
thenticity ; while, on the other hand, eminent 
members of the Society of Antiquaries pre- 
tend to show that the arguments which de- 
monstrate the story to be fictitious are incon- 
trovertible. 

First and foremost, the iconoclasts assert 





| that there never was an Abbot of Whitby 


named Sedman ; that the name in the tale is 
borrowed from Cedmon the poet; and that 
the abbot’s name in A. p. 1159-’60 was Rich- 
ard. Moreover, they allege that there was no 
Ralph de Percy, nor any other Percy, at that 
time, lord of Sneaton Castle; nor any Bruce 
that was lord of Ugglebarnby ; nor, so far as 
can be discovered, any Allatson then in Fy- 
lingdales. 

Leaving these learned Dryasdusts to set- 
tle the controversy among them, and hazard- 
ing no opinion on the subject, I proceed to 
; record the result of my observations of the 








! performance of the rite on Ascension morn- 


ing, 1874. 

I reached Whitby on Tuesday, May 12th, 
and engaged quarters at the Angel Hotel, in 
Baxtergate—a comfortable, old - fashioned, 
slow-going inn, much frequented at nights by 
smug store-keepers and florid-faced owners 
of shipping property, who drink “ grog”’ and 
smoke long clay-pipes with awful solemnity, 
Respecting the planting of the Penny Hedge, 
I found these estimable personages about as 
communicative as clams; and, when I asked 
the landlord concerning the location of Esk- 
dale-side Hermitage, he surveyed me with an 
expression of displeased astonishment, as 
who should say, “This chap mun be a lu- 
natic!’? After considerable “ interviewing,” 
which mine host met with a conspicuous lack 
of urbanity, I elicited the statement that “t’ 
aud harmit leeved up t’ Esk saide aboon Rus’- 
arp yance, but he’s been deead this mony a 
yeear, as ony feul ou’t te knaw.” 

Next morning I started for the Hermi- 
tage, and, after a pleasant walk by the Esk- 
side, reached Ruswarp, and called at the door 
of the school-house to inquire the best road 
to the ancient ruin. The teacher, an intelli- 
gent young lady, could give me no informa- 
tion on the subject. She was not acquainted 
with the legend, nor had she read “ Mar- 
mion” or any ancient chronicle of Whitby. 
Yet, curiously enough, she had been “ raised” 
within two miles of the scene of the story! 

In the centre of a bosky dell, I found in 
the mouldering ruins of what appeared to 
have been a rude cottage the old Hermitage. 
The large, rough-hewn stones that had formed 
its walls lay strewed round in confusion, and 
were grown over with lichens and rank green 
moss. The river stole peacefully past the 
margin of the dell. The trees were assum- 
ing their summer dress. But, instead of the 
peaceful seclusion suitable for a recluse, the 
busy sounds of manufacturing industry smote 
upon the ear. The hum of the fan-blast, 
the sharp puffs from the iron-smelting cupo- 
la, the jar and whizz of many-purposed ma- 
chinery, and the familiar snort of the loco- 
motive, now vexed the sylvan solitude. 

As I mused on the drama enacted on the 
spot more than seven hundred years ago, I 
was joined by another pilgrim to the hermit’s 
shrine. He intimated that he was a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and, like myself, he intended to wit- 
ness the planting of the Penny Hedge on the 
morrow. As we conversed about the extraor- 
dinary nature of the incident and the penance 
enjoined, my companion shrewdly remarked 
that “it required no great skill to foresee 
that it would never be high water on Ascen- 
sion-day at nine o’clock in the morning, inas- 
much as the time of Ascension-day is deter- 
mined by that of Easter, which is regulated 
by the moon, and the moon regulates the 
tides.” 

As my new acquaintance seemed to be au 
fait on the formula to be observed by Mr. 
Ralph Hanshell, the present owner of the 
Fylingdales property, I accompanied him to 
the wood of the Stray Head, where the 
stakes, stout-stowers, and yedders, are annu- 
ally cut. He explained that it was not to be ex- 
pected that for a penny a knife could be pur 
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chased equal to the task of cutting the wood, 
But, by a convenient arrangement with a 
hardware-dealer in the town, Mr. Hanshell 
contrives to satisfy his conscience and the re- 
quirements of the penance at the same time. 
In recent years it has not been considered 
imperative to have the wood delivered by 
the bailiff, nor for the Laird of Fylingdales to 
bear the burden on his own shoulders to 
Whitby. On this occasion a farm-servant 
performed this drudgery on Ascension-eve. 

On the early morning of Thursday the 
usual greetings of the townspeople were gen- 
erally supplemented by the remark, “ Well, 
yell be gaun t’ see ’im plant t’ Penny 
Hedge ?” 

There was no enthusiasm or curiosity ap- 
parent. Instead of walking on the pier as 
usual, they would, that particular Ascension- 
day morning, as a mere matter of course, 
walk up the river above the bridge, and stol- 
idly witness the nine stakes driven and 
“ yeddered,” as they had done a score or two 
times previously. 

The Penny Hedge is always planted on 
the south side of the Esk, toward the upper 
end of Church Street, near the ship-building 
yards and rope-walks, At low water a vast 
expanse of soft, muddy soil is here exposed, 
through the middle of which the narrow river 
tortuously creeps like a slimy snake. At 
high water this soft, greasy swamp is over- 
flowed, and the inner harbor has a compara- 
tively-respectable and extensive appearance. 
It was on this dark, spongy soil that the 
Penny Hedge was to be planted. 

A few minutes before nine o’clock Mr. 
Hanshell appeared in his shirt-sleeves carry- 
ing nine pointed stakes, each about five feet 
long and two inches in diameter. These he 
drove into the soil with a “penny wooden 
mallet” at the respective distances of a yard 
apart, Then he took the nine hazel yedders 
—which were, in fact, slender rods twelve 
or fourteen feet long—and laced these along 
the stakes as a basket-maker winds his peeled 
willow round the uprights or skeleton of his 
fabric. Finally he took the nine stout-stow- 
ers and placed each stower at an angle against 
each stake, to act as a prop, and nailed it 
with a “pennyworth of nails” driven by a 
“penny hammer.” Altogether it was a most 
ridiculous and insensate proceeding; «nd, 
but for the eccentric performances of the 
horn-blower, would have been about as cheer- 
ful as a funeral. But the trumpeter, upon 
whom devolved the solemn duty of blowing, 
“Out on you! Out on you! Out on you,” was 
acharacter. There was a mischievous squint 
in his black, bead-like eye, a blandness in his 
smile, and a pimply purpleness in the princi- 
pal feature of his face that indicated a prone- 
ness to dissipation and late hours, When 
the first stake was driven, Joe Dodds puck- 
ered his mouth, raised the trumpet, looked 
calmly around, smiled like a brigand, winked 
at his cronies, and began to “toot.” His 
initial note was terrific, and he rose by dis- 
tressing increments to a blare that curdled 
the blood. 

Subdued applause rewarded Joe’s brazen 
denunciation, and he repeated it at least a 
dozen times, to the manifest satisfaction of 
all present, not excepting Mr. Cholmley’s 





bailiff, who was present on behalf of his em- 
ployer, the present owner of Whitby Abbey, 
to see that the penance was duly performed. 
At high water, the Penny Hedge was par- 
tially submerged, but it stood its ground. At 
low water, it was again left high and dry; 
but, although no guard was placed over it, 
no idle hand disturbed it, for even the boys 
of Whitby appear to be less profligate and 
abandoned than they are in other English 


towns. 
James WIGuHrT. 
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HERE are some things which at first 

blush seem palpably plain to the un- 
derstanding, which nevertheless are not quite 
so easy of definition. The quality or com- 
bination of qualities which makes the differ- 
ence between prose and poetry may be cited 
as one of these. Poetry has been defined 
from the days of Aristotle to those of Low- 
ell and Stedman, and what single definition 
of it now remains unrevised or unrevisable ? 
It has been felicitously said—and the state- 
ment is good, except that it lacks, like most 
others of its kind, totality—that good prose 
puts words in the best places, while poetry 
puts the best words in. the best places. 
Perhaps, though, Matthew Arnold’s distine- 
tion between morality and religion may be 
helpfully suggestive here. If religion, as 
he says, is “ morality touched by emotion,” 
poetry, equally, if not more than equally, may 
be said to be prose touched by emotion, ex- 


| cept that the description omits all account 


of form. It is common enough to meet with 
poetical prose, and even so great a master 
and so matchless at his best as Wordsworth 
could execute the most prosy verse imagina- 
ble, not knowing, apparently, when he spoke 
pneumatically or otherwise. 

Mr. Emerson, in alluding to Mr. Tennyson, 
lately said, “Nay, some of his words are 
poems ;" and one might well be able to say 
this of much that Emerson himself has writ- 
ten. Poetical power does not always assure 
us of power in the writer to produce poetry, 
yet I can recall no writer who has at any 
time written a really good poem who does 
not, by that very ability, impress some pe- 
culiar and felicitous qualities upon his prose. 
The esthetic axiom asserts that the greater 
gift includes the less. 

I have been interested of late while read- 
ing Mr. Swinburne’s essays—which seem like 
the substance of his poetry moulded in an- 
other form—not more in observing his likes 
and antipathies than in noticing bis method 
and manner in the easy freedom of prose. Its 
murmur and sonorousness tell at once its ori- 
gin, and tell, too, the precise sort of critic 
the author is. You miss nowhere the poetic 
quality. Indeed, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to leave the poetry out ; and he 
reminds you of his larger calling, suggesting 
Tennyson’s description of the poet in being 
“drowned with the love of love, the scorn of 
scorn,” if not “the hate of hate.” What 
compels attention as a very prominent char- 
acteristic is his truly wonderful catholicity 
of taste, which accepts the wine from such 





diverse vintages with such ready and indis. 
criminately exuberant praise. To like Vic. 
tor Hugo’s immensely electric and jerky style, 
and yet bestow hardly less fervor of encomi- 
um upon the repose and icy classicality of 
Arnold’s verse, is, to say the least, the exhi- 
bition of two enthusiasms that are rarely 
twinned in a single critic. Not that he is to 
be censured for this—it is in some sense to 
his credit; and we are interested further in 
knowing that our critic considers Walt Whit- 
man “the greatest of American voices.” 

It cannot be denied that his rose-water is 
of very delicious aroma ; it is plentiful—ex. 
haustless, even ; and he throws it forth with 
an unsparing hand. He can also vituperate 
in the same high color and vein, and particu. 
larly upon writers who have ventured to think 
and to say that moral canons should have 
some weight in the selection of topics for 
public and universal treatment. It is not to 
be expected that so fiery a particle as Mr. 
Swinburne’s unique genius could easily fold 
itself up in moderate terms of expression, 
The fitness of a few words he rarely or never 
perceives, and his rhetoric goes on and on in 
most discursive and beautifully bewildering 
curves, very much like the roll and ricochet- 
ting of rockets. He makes nothing of call- 
ing up the flash of a conflagration for pur- 
poses where a moderate illumination might 
suffice, so rich is he in resources of corusca- 
tion. 

It is this redundancy of verbiage and fire 
that more than any thing else palls upon and 
tires the reader. His sense of and feeling 
for the picturesque are nearly measureless, 
and he dips his pen, for the most part, 
in his imagination, and that is to say in an 
element about as boundless and inexhausti- 
ble as the ocean. The small proportion 
of reason and moral sense that goes to 
make the rest of his equipment is vacuously 
apparent, In fact, we can think of no bet- 
ter remark on his style than this, which we 
borrow, that “ it is without measure, without 
discretion, without sense of what to take and 
what to leave; after a few pages it becomes 
intolerably fatiguing. It is always listening 
to itself—ulways turning its head over its 
shoulder to see its train flowing behind it, 
The train shimmers and trembles ina very 
gorgeous fashion, but the rustle of its em- 
broidery is fatally importunate.” 

To repeat this mode perpetually, as Swin- 
burne does—going back over each period on 
purpose to taste his own words, and in such 
manner as to impress the author’s self-con- 
scious admiration of their sweetness—is ne- 
eessarily to be tiresomely and helplessly pro- 
lix, And when a writer begins to posture in 
this way, he may go on doing it forever. 
There is absolutely no necessary pause for & 
luxuriance that has no necessary reason. It 
may show admirable dexterity, and provoke, 
in places, your wonder at such almost habit- 
ual affluence of fine tones and tints, but the 
one fatal objection to it is, if there were no 
other, that it tires. If the prolixity were an 
occasional blemish merely, it would be bad 
enough ; but it is an organic trait. It is not 
something superimposed that we may hope 
added experience or culture will hereafter 
remedy in the author; it is the fundamental 
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basis of the style itself that is at fault. Its 
lack of force and genuineness, and ita loss 
of persuasiveness and genuine sincerity, are 
but too evident. 
now and then in the form of a great tidal 
thought, but you follow it until it grows 
fainter and fainter in outline, and finally 
lapses away in a feeble and limp swash on a 
still feebler and tasteless shore. 

But to turn from the manner to the mat- 
ter. It was said that to witness Kean’s acting 
was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning. To modify this figure a little to 
fit the perusal] of Swinburne’s criticism, we 
should say it is reading something of more 
or less interest by the aurora borealis. He 
does, of course, light up his theme, and on 
occasions when his mood, or the oscillation 
of his judgment, falls a-plumb with reason, 
he can give forth memorable and striking 
argument. It would be a phenomenon not 
easy of explanation if, with his delicate in- 
sight into the mysteries of poetry and of lan- 
guage, he should not acquire some right and 
power of speaking, for the poets at least, 
that few on like grounds can claim to pos- 
sess. One might hesitate to dispute him in 
any Opinion to the assertion of which this 
endowment is sufficient. We are, therefore, 
not at all surprised to find that his poetical 
estimates of Byron and of Shelley, apart 
from the moral discrimination involved, are 
justly pertinent and satisfactory, and real 
contributions to his theme. 

There are bits of opinion in all his essays 
that successfully challenge acceptance, as 
well as gratify your admiration. When he 
does say the right thing, it is sometimes 
wonderfully said—but his whims and per- 
versity run like a river through a text in 
which the illustrations of wisdom serve as 
widely-scattered islands. As an instance we 
would like to commend, it seems to us that 
the following is well worth saying, and is 
well said : 

“All the ineffably foolish jargon and 
jangle of criticasters about classic subjects 
and romantic, remote, or immediate inter- 
ests, duties of the poet to face and handle 
this thing instead of that, or his own age in- 
stead of another, can only serve to darken 
counsel by words without knowledge: a poet 
of the first order raises all subjects to the first 
rank, and puts the life-blood of an equal in- 
terest into Hebrew forms or Greek, medieval 
or modern, yesterday or yesterage.” 

Here, too, is a judgment so rounded and 
well-considered, that it almost confutes, and 
would pretty nearly disprove—if such in- 
stances were common—all that we have just 
been saying. We take it from the final 
paragraph in the essay on “ John Ford:” 

“No poet is less forgetable than Ford; 
none fastens (as it were) the fangs of his 
genius and his will more deeply in your mem- 
ory. You cannot shake hands with him and 
pass by ; you cannot fall in with him and out 
again at pleasure; if he touch you once he 
takes you, and what he takes he keeps his 
hold of; his work becomes part of your 
thought and parcel of your spiritual furniture 
forever; he signs himself upon you as witha 
seal of deliberate and decisive power. His 
force is never the force of accident ; the cas- 
ual divinity of beauty which falls, as though 
direct from heaven, upon strong lines and 
Phrases of some poets, falls never by any 
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such heavenly chance on his; his strength 
of impulse is matched by his strength of 
will; he never works more by instinct than 
by resolution; he knows what he would 
have and what he will do, and gains his end 
and does his work with full conscience of pur- 
pose and insistence of design, By the 
might of a great will seconded by the force 
of a great hand, he won the peace he holds 
against all odds of rivalry in a race of rival 
giants.” 


But any list of quotations would be in- 
complete without that remarkable and pictu- 
resque description of a thunder-storm at sea, 
with which the book opens, and which does 
duty us a metaphor for expressing the kind 
and quality of Victor Hugo’s genius. If 
one were to parody a similitude so huge, and 
so nearly grotesque, would it be proper to 
say of Mr. Swinburne’s genius that it resem- 
bles an earthquake on land? The thunder- 
storm is one Mr. Swinburne witnessed when 
a boy, while midway in the English Chan- 
nel : 

“ About midnight the thunder-cloud was 
right overhead, full of incessant sound and 
fire, lightening and darkening so rapidly that 
it seemed to have life, and a delight in its 
life. At the same hour the sky was clear to 
the west, and all along the sea-line there 
sprang and sank, as to music, a restless 
dance or chase of summer-lightnings across 
the lower sky—a race and riot of lights, 
beautiful and rapid as a course of shining 
oceanides along the tremulous flow of the 
sea. Eastward at the same moment the 
space of clear sky was higher and wider—a 
splendid semicircle of too intense purity to 
be called blue; it was of no color namable 
by man; and midway in it, between the 
storm and the sea, hung the motionless 
full moon; Artemis watching, with a se- 
rene splendor of scorn, the battle of Titans 
and the revel of nymphs from her stainless 
and Olympian summit of divine indifferent 
light. Underneath and about us the sea was 
paved with flame; the whole water trembled 
and hissed phosphoric fire; even through 
the wind and thunder I could hear the crack- 
ling and sputtering of the water-sparks. In 
the same heaven, and in the same hour, there 
shone at once the three contrasted glories— 
golden, and fiery, and white—of moonlight, 
and of the double lightnings, forked and 
sheet; and under all this miraculous heaven 
lay a flaming floor of water.” 

The single fragment of comment which 
we have quoted from an accomplished critic, 
in reference to Mr. Swinburne’s style, may 
possibly be Mr. Lowell’s—it is good enough 
to be; and from the same pen we have 
another quality of these essays acutely 
noted. The writer says: “We do not re- 
member in this whole volume a single in- 
stance of delicate moral discrimination—a 
single case in which the moral note has been 
struck, in which the idea betrays the smallest 
acquaintance with the conscience.” And this 
is notably true. 

The book with which we are dealing,* 
though it is prose in form, is prose pervaded 
by the measureless force and lurid flicker of a 
picturesque and subtilely sensitive and poeti- 
cal imagination. It affords fine glimpses of 
beauty, and splendor of expression; it has 
some almost ineffable visions; its eloquence 
—and it és eloquent, as eloquent for the wrong 
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as for the right—has all the delicacy and 
sweetness that rhythm and lyrical melody 
can hope to give in an unmetrical way; and 
it stirs the blood in places like the energy 
and shock of a breeze from the clear north, 
But for much that is simply true and trust- 
worthy, for insight that is thorough as well 
as: helpful, for correct perspective, for either 
fine esthetical or psychological analysis, 
and, above all, for a monition of conscience, 
even of the un-Puritan kind, the reader who 
looks will meet with signal disappointment; 
and, as a help to an inexperienced reader, it 
is like the fire-flies of the night. As a literary 
pyrotechnic it is quite wonderful, and often 
entertaining; but one wishes, after going a 
little distance with the uuthor, to look down 
to the earth, and give his feet a touch once 


more of the solid grour.1. 
JoEL BENTON. 
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FROM BUDDHAGHOSHA’Ss ‘* PARABLES.”’ 





ISAGOTAMI, clasping to her breast 
Her boy just dead, and with strange 
fear possessed, 


Ran through the streets besieging every door 
For some rare balm his lost life to restore ; 


Until her neighbors, at this frantic grief, 
For which the world itself has no relief, 


Began to say: ‘ The girl has lost her head— 
What medicine is that which cures the dead?” 


But one more wise, and taking pity’s part, 
Offered this solace to her aching heart: 


Dear girl, I cannot proffer re much joy, 
But there’s a doctor who will help your boy.”” 


Asking his name, the girl was straightway sent 
To good Gotama, and to him she went. 


** Good master, aid me, for I hear it said 
You —, the power to raise my child that’s 
ead.” 


The Buddha answered: “If I do this deed, 
’Tis needful you procure some mustard-seed 


‘Found in a house where neither groom nor 

Poscns eo dbitd, nor man nor maid, bas died.” 

Then, with her child still clasped about her 

From ote house, a weary round she paced 

Where Deaths dark ‘shedow hed ‘uot passed 
efore. 


One voice forever on her pathway flew : 
‘* The dead are many, but the living few.” 


So, when Gotama asked if she had brought 
The mustard-seed, so long and vainly sought, 


She said: ‘*T have it not—each way I sped 
I found but few were living, many dead,” 


And Buddha answered: ‘‘ True enough, most 
true 
Death comes to all, as it has come to you.” 


So fled her grief, and seeing in the night, 
At every house, a bright or fading light, 


She said: ‘*Our human lives are just the 
same, 
First an uprising, then a dying flame ; 


‘* Never on earth will such mutations cease, 


| But after death come rest and endless peace,” 
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Y HE World has been lamenting “‘ The Lost 


Arts of Civilization.” It thinks that 
the “sewing-machine has already destroyed 
one of the most beautiful, one of the most hu- 
manizing of arts—the art of needle-work, in 
which our fhothers and grandmothers ex- 
celled, and from which they had comfort as 
well as occupation.” It also tells us that 
“the planing, turning, and mortising ma- 
chines, with their various applications, have 
converted the skillful carpenter of forty years 
back into a commonplace joiner and framer. 
There are no carpenters any more,” it goes 
on to say; “the nice skill in that once-in- 
structive art is all monopolized by machine- 
ry; ... all that delicate work which so ex- 
ercised his eye and hand, which created 
grades in his métier, and made the skillful 
carpenter really a man of accomplishments, 
all this is now transferred from his hand to 
the jaws of the unreasoning, inexorable, brute 
machine.” This lamenting critic, still cast- 
ing his eye on the delights and results of by- 
gone skill, assures us that “the mowing and 
reaping machines have made those beautiful 
arts of former time, mowing with the scythe 
aud reaping with the grain-cradle, to be al- 
most absolutely lost arts;” and he further 
says that “‘with photography and its devel- 
opments must come the destruction of paint- 
ing. Portraiture is already almost a lost art, 
landscape will soon follow, and the higher 
forms of historical painting will soon die. 
. . . The plastic arts and architecture must 
in the same way yield to machinery, just as 
inevitably as the Geneva watch-maker must 
give way before the Waltham works. When 
an artist can cast you a thousand copies of 
a moulding, cornice, or frieze, at once and 
of the same pattern, the chisel will not dare 
attempt to compete.” The writer concedes 
that the revolution he describes is favorable 
to human progress ; “it is itself progress,” 
he says, “since the effect is to divert the 
more intelligent persons connected with any 
art from employment in it, and to drive them 
to seek employment in connection with some 
higher art. It is progress, too, in that it 
continually frees a larger number of persons 
from exhausting toil, and gives them increas- 
ing time to seek culture.” 

We cannot quite accept the consoling 
theory of the last fewsentences. While the 
revolution described will, no doubt, release cer- 
tain energies from a lower in order to advance 
them to a higher plane of effort, it will tend 
also to throw upon the world hosts of men 
wholly ignorant of any form of skilled labor, 
and from this will result, not progress, but a 
great decay of intelligence, of worth, and 
of morals. Indeed, this consequence of the 





substitution of machinery for the skill of the 
individual laborer is already evident. The 
number of men unfitted for any definite em- 
ployment, unskilled in any of the arts or 
crafts, is on the increase, who in a vagabond 
way flow into the great cities, where they de- 
pend upon chance opportunities fur employ- 
ment, and help to swell the ranks of the idle 
and the vicious. 

But, while we cannot assent to the idea 
that general progress is to come of this revo- 
lution, we are not without our consolation. 
This lies in the fact that a reaction has begun 
in favor of individual taste and skill as op- 
posed to machine-made articles. In furni- 
ture this revival is more noteworthy than in 
other things, but we may confidently expect 
it to extend to other branches of manufacture 
in which machinery has been replacing man- 
ipulation by the individual. The canons of 
the revived art in furniture are that house- 
hold articles should be pure and simple in 
style, substantial in manufacture, and that 
each product should be stamped by the in- 
dividual skill of the craftsman. A mania for 
this kind of furniture has already begun, so 
that in one direction at least the supremacy 
of duplication is gone. The “ thousand cop- 
ies of a scroll” and the facility of the glue- 
brush are understood, and are coming rapidly 
under a general detestation. Machinery, of 
course, will continue in use, if for no other 
reason than because it reduces cost; and for- 
tunately even a “brute machine” is amena- 
ble to advanced civilization. The example 
of the purer style has already been fol- 
lowed, inasmuch as we see it modifying and 
improving the designs of the macbine-made 
article ; and this is no light service. 

There is another direction in which all 
the efforts to find a substitute for the skill 
of the hand have come to little. This is in 
engraving. A great deal is said about new 
processes, ingenious methods of using the 
camera and acids whereby drawing is copied 
and lines in relief formed ; but no device has 
succeeded in giving the tone, the feeling, the 
quality that come from the finger-ends of 
the man charged with art-feeling. 

In one particular the World writer seems 
to us wholly wrong. Painting shows no sign 
of a surrender to photography. Miniature- 
painting has been fairly killed by the sun- 
pictures, and perhaps portrait-painting suf- 
fers; but the world of ideal art is full of 
vitality, of exultation, of growth, of expres- 
sion. Art-taste is an appetite that grows 
upon what it feeds; those who begin with 
photographs, or who enjoy photographs, are 
only thereby stimulated into greater zeal 
for the products of the pencil. Not only is 
divine color beyond the reach of the sun- 
shadow, but imagination, creation, poetical 
feeling, subtile sentiment, strange and won- 





derful hurmonies of color, expression of pas- 
sion and emotion—these all lie without the 
reach of the camera and within the touch of 
that force in human nature called genius, 
which no machinery can imitate and no 
method of duplication supplant. As an his. 
torical fact, art is experiencing a great re. 
vival. It is taking possession of the world 
as it did four hundred years ago; an army of 
enthusiasts are enlisted in it, and everywhere 
we may see the signs of awakened public in- 
terest in this outcome of esthetic culture, 
Painting and sculpture at least are possessed 
by the spirit of immortality. 





Tue recent introduction of elevators for 
carrying persons to the upper floors has 
already made a marked change in the new 
architecture of our city. It has been found 
that by making the top-floors of buildings 
easily accessible, they take preference even 
over those at a lower altitude for many kinds 
of business. The light is better, the air is 
purer, the situation is quieter, nine stories 
up than at three or four stories, and when 
the ninth story may be reached by a swift- 
moving steam-elevator, every objection that 
might exist against this great height is re- 
moved. It seems strange that so simple a 
contrivance for utilizing upper stories and 
high spaces should not have come into vogue 
until within recent years. New devices for 
the substitute of steam, such as hydraulic 
power, are likely to greatly extend the use 
of this very comfortable way of “getting 
up-stairs,” 

There is an important change in our do- 
mestic architecture that is likely to come of 
the use of elevators. It is no new idea that 
the kitchen ought to be placed at the top of 
the house. At this point the disagreeable 
odors that now rise from the cooking-range 
and the laundry, and more or less permeate 
the whole house, would be carried off into the 
upper air. The healthfulness and the agree- 
ableness of the living-rooms would evidently 
be greatly enhanced by the change of the 
kitchen base. Hitherto the great obstacle 
in the way has been, not only the labor of 
carrying supplies up the several pairs of 
stairs, and carrying refuse down them, but 
the dirt and litter certain to accrue there 
from. The elevator would remedy all this, 
fetching and carrying needed articles with 
facility and at little expenditure of time or 
energy. It would not be practicable, of 
course, to introduce steam or even hydraulic 
power into small residences; but elevators 
balanced by weights, after the manner of 
“ dumb-waiters,” now in many houses in use 
between kitchen and dining-room, would be 
sufficient for the purpose. As roofs of 
houses are now commonly built nearly flat, 
this space could be inclosed and used for the 
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drying of the weekly “wash.” By this ar- 
rangement not only would all unsavory odors 
be driven to the airs and spaces above, but 
the back-yards would be rescued from their 
present unsightly uses, and devoted to pur- 
poses of elegant recreation, The laundry- 
women, no longer tramping out the grass 
with their big feet, would permit these 
green plots to flourish; and the unsightly 
weekly display of the family linen being 
banished to upper and invisible regions, the 
whole space now given over to the servants 
and neighboring visitors of the feline spe- 
cies could be converted into a handsome 
garden, into a bright rustic boudoir shaded 
by trees and vines, where in the summer 
season the household might assemble, and 
even guests be received, under conditions 
wholly refined and pleasurable. The disper- 
sion of the disagreeables that usually pertain 
to the lower ward of the house would, in fact, 
enable us to elevate the now neglected yards 
of our residences into artistic and beautiful 
courts. The wealthy might imitate the an- 
cient examples of marble arcades and cool- 
ing fountains, ‘and the humblest household 
could do something to give grace and charm 
toa precinct which is now degraded and de- 
famed simply because it lies in close proxim- 
ity to the unsavory kitchen. 

Our readers may smile.at all this. Wait 
and see. If the town-kitchen is not destined 
to go up in the world, set us down as false 


prophets. 

Ove of the richest specimens of the ten- 
dency of people to run to government for 
the regulation of every thing that seems to 
them in need of regulation occurred, accord- 
ing to report, recently in Philadelphia. It 
seems that in that city of traditional de- 
mureness in behavior and modest simplicity 
of dress there is a “ Free-Dress League,” 
which is composed of ladies who think that 
reform is needed in the matters of female 
dress and adornment. Very few people 
would be disposed to contend with these 
ladies in this respect, but if a general loose- 
ness of idea as to the functions of govern- 
ment did not prevail, everybody would be 
amused and astonished at their manner of 
going to work in order to bring about the 
end desired. Confident in the power, the 
wisdom, and the unlimited scope of Con- 
gress, these ladies propose to address a peti- 
tion to that body to appoint a joint commit- 
tee to settle a suitable dress for the women 
of the country. This innocent reliance on 
the wisdom and authority of Congress, this 
belief that a great social reform may be 
brought about by a fiat of the state, this 
notion of free-born Americans that it is pos- 
sible to restore the sumptuary laws of the 
despotic past, is such a rich mingling of 








folly, ignorance, simplicity, and zeal without 
judgment, that one is divided between an 
inclination to laugh at it and to wonder at such 
a manifestation of popular intelligence. This 
is, of course, an extreme case; but does it 
not accurately indicate the sort of thing 
that female influence is likely to bring into 
our politics should women ever obtain the 
suffrage? That women look upon law as a 
sort of fetich—a something that ought to 
interpose itself everywhere and into every 
thing, in order to carry out everybody’s 
ideas of what should be—has been repeated- 
ly pointed out, and here we see striking 
evidence of this tendency. These wom- 
en, however, have one defense: there ere 
so many men in this country that run 
screaming to Congress for laws in regulation 
of every social question that it is no wonder 
the feminine folk should lose their bearings, 
and imagine that the shape of their bonnets, 
the color of their ribbons, the costliness of 
their ornaments, the cut of their dress, are 
all matters that Congress has power to regu- 
late, and hence ought to regulate them. 





In this practical and prosaic age of ours 
the cynic is apt to get the advantage of the 
sentimentalist. The ridicule and satire of 
the owe blights and crushes the pathos (or 
bathos) of the other. The world is too busy, 
and life is becoming too skort, to spend much 
time on what is merely fanciful or tender, 
which in a material sense profiteth the world 
nothing. Yet now and then an incident 
occurs which, though purely romantic and 
sentimental, appeals strongly to the sym- 
pathy and pity of the sternest-hearted cynic. 
Such, for instance, is the story of that sim- 
ple-souled, self-sacrificing, and loving young 
Parsee who was recently found floating dead 
in a reservoir in Lancashire, England. It is 
often questioned whether hearts are ever bro- 
ken for love; yet it is certain that young Dorab- 
jee Hormusjee died for love. He went to Eng- 
land. not long ago to study cotton-spinning, 
and intended to return to Bombay to set up 
a mill among his fire-worshiping kindred. In 
England he became deeply attached to a 
young girl who failed to reciprocate his feel- 
ings. 
his broken language, his Oriental ways, his 
pagan religion ; at least poor Dorabjee, after 
such advances as his simple and poetic na- 
ture prompted, came to see that his cause 
was hopeless. For him, then, it was just as 
natural to die as to love. In his heart there 
was no thought of reproach for the obdurate 
fair one. He simply sat down and wrote her 
a respectful, tender, and plaintive letter, and 
penned on the outside a request that she 
would “please not show this to anybody,” 
went up to the reservoir and tying his 
hands behind him, took the fatal plunge. In 





She may not have liked his dark skin, 








all the epistolary literature of love there is 
no letter more sweet, simple, tender, and free 
from selfishness or guile, than this of the 
young Eastern fire-worshiper to his “ Lan- 
cashire lass.” “I hope you will excuse me,” 
he says, “for taking liberty for writing to 
you, but really I cannot help it, because I 
love you so much, and you must truly believe 
that I never came across a young lady more 
lovely and more affectionate like you. I 
hope you will be happy, but don’t forget me, 
because I sacrifice my heart to you, dear. I 
always dreamed about you; I don’t think 
you hardly believed it, that how I loved you, 
my dear; but I am at last disappointed. But 
never mind, it cannot be helped; but don’t 
forget me, because you are the only I loved. 
I don’t think you care much about me, but I 
did. Remember me, my dear, remember me. 
I hope you will be happy.” Ina more chi- 
valrous time the fate of the hapless young 
Oriental in a strange land would have been 
celebrated by the odes of a Sappho or the 
sweet lyrics of a Petrarch ; now his prosaic 
epitaph is the coroner’s verdict, “ Died of 
the result of temporary insanity ! ” 





Tuere has latterly arisen in some of the 
English papers a serious complaint of the 
manner in which eminent counsel at the bar 
sometimes treat their clients. This applies 
less to the enormous fees demanded by emi- 
nent lawyers full of business than to the 
custom they have of accepting a retainer 
and fees in cases, and then absenting them- 
selves from court when those cases come on. 
This really seems a grievance, nor is it whol- 
ly unknown on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is very well for a lawyer in request on every 
hand to charge roundly for his time ; indeed, 
to get what he can for his services. It may 
be presumed that he has fairly won this right 
by a long and not always remunerative expe- 
rience at the bar. But if a client with an 
important case resorts to the celebrated Mr. 
A. or Mr. B., pays him a very large retaining 
fee and subsequent “ refreshers,” in order 
that he may have Ais influence, name, and 
services, and those of no other, he has an 
excellent ground of complaint if the lawyer, 
being engaged otherwise, leaves his case to 
its fate, or sends a scarcely - fledged young 
lawyer from his office to blunder through it ; 
and, above all, if, in addition to the loss of 
the great man’s skill, he sees no more of the 
retaining fee and the refreshers. It may very 
well happen that the lawyer finds, when the 
case comes on, that he has more pressing 
business “in other plaees.” In such an 
event, simple honesty requires that he should 
either furnish an equally eminent substitute, 
or return the money which he has received to 
do what he has not so much as made a pre- 
tense of doing. 
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F our first impressions do not deceive us, 
we have in Mr. Stedman’s “ Victorian 
Poets” * one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever made by an American to the de- 
partment of literary criticism. This is high 
praise; for the studies of Lowell and Whip- 
ple are recognized everywhere as among the 
best that contemporary criticism can show, 
and to think of Mr. Stedman’s work in con- 
nection with these is to associate it with 
the “Age of Elizabeth” and “Among my 
Books.” That it makes good its claim to such 
association will be conceded, we think, by 
every careful and well-informed reader of the 
book, which takes an additional value from 
the large amount of biographical and _his- 
torical information which it contains in addi- 
tion to its purely literary features. 
In regard to the scope of the work we 
cannot do better than quote the statement of 
it given by Mr. Stedman himself. He says: 


** Although presented as a book of literary 
and biographical criticism, it also may be 
termed an historical survey of the course of 
British poetry during the present reign—if not 
a minute at least a compact and logical sur- 
vey of the authors and works that mainly de- 
mand attention. Having made a study of the 
poets who rank as leaders of the recent Brit- 
ish choir, a sense of proportion induced me 
to enlarge the result, and to use it as the ba- 
sis of a guide-book to the metrical literature 
of the time and country in which those poets 
have flourished. It seemed to me that, by in- 
eluding a sketch of minor groups and schools, 
and giving a connection to the whole, I might 
offer a work that would have practical value 
for uses of record and reference, in addition to 
whatever qualities, as an essay in philosoph- 
ical criticism, it should be found to possess.” 


The poets accepted as leaders of the 
choir, and of whom more or less elaborate 
studies are made, are Landor, Hood, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Procter (“ Barry Cornwall”), 
Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
Buchanan, Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne. 
Besides these, about one hundred and forty 
minor singers are discussed, though in many 
cases the criticism is confined to coupling 
an epithet with their names. Prefixed to 
the whole is an analytical study of “ The Pe- 
riod,” in which are set forth the principles 
which the subsequent chapters are intended 
to illustrate and expound. 

Such being the scope of the book, we turn 
now to a consideration of the critical princi- 
ples upon which Mr. Stedman has based his 
judgments; and here, again, we cannot do 
better than quote his own words: 

“These essays are not written upon a 
theory. The author has no theory of poe- 
try, and no particular school to uphold. I 
favor a generous eclecticism, or universalism, 
in art, enjoying what is good, and believ- 
ing that, as in Nature, the question is not 
whether this or that kind be the more ex- 
cellent, but whether a work is excellent of 
its kind. Certain qualities, however, distin- 
guish what is fine and lasting. The princi- 
ples upon which I rely may be out of fashion 
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just now, and not readily accepted. They are ! and there are probably fewer saperlatives 


founded, nevertheless, in tiie Miltoniap canon 
of poetry, from which simplicity no more can 
be excluded than sensuousness and passion. 
The spirit of criticism is intellectual ; that of 
poetry (although our curiously-reasoning gen- 
eration often has forgotten it) is normally the 
offspring of emotion ; secondly, it may be, of 
thought. I find that the qualities upon which 
I have laid most stress, and which at once 
have opened the way to commendation, are 
simplicity and freshness, in work of all kinds ; 
and, as the basis of persistent growth and of 
greatness in a masterpiece, simplicity, and 
spontaneity, refined by art, exalted by imagi- 
nation, and sustained by intellectual power. 
. .. The traits, therefore, which I have dep- 
recated earnestly are in the first place obscu- 
rity and hardness, and these either natural— 
implying defective voice and insight, or af- 
fected—implying conceit and poor judgment ; 
and, secondly, that excess of elaborate orna- 
ment which places decoration above construc- 
tion, until the sense of originality is lost—if, 
indeed, it ever existed. Both obscurity and 
super-ornamentation are used insensibly to 
disguise the lack of imagination, just as a 
weak and florid singer hides with trills and 
flourishes his inability to strike a simple, pure 
note, or to change without a sliding scale.” 


It is beyond our purpose to follow Mr. 
Stedman step by step through his work, nor 
could it be done usefully without occupying 
more space than we can spare; we will con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with indicating 
briefly his theory and method. As he de- 
fines it, the dominant method which has dis- 
tinguished the Victorian period is the idyllic, 
which is a combination of an art-school, taking 
its models from old English poetry and from 
the delicate classicism of Landor and Keats, 
and of the contemplative didactic school, 
which had the imaginative strain of Words- 
worth for its loftiest exemplar. The leader, 
and to some extent the founder, of the idyllic 
school is Tennyson ; and, while in his hands 
rhythm, melody, and the general technical 
excellence of poetry, have been carried much 
farther than ever before, its influence has 
maintained an atmosphere unfavorable to the 
revival of high passion and dramatic power. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this adverse influ- 
ence, a new dramatic and lyric school has 
arisen, under the leadership of Browning and 
Rossetti, and is engaged in a vigorous effort 
to reunite beauty and passion in rhythmical 


art. “Swinburne, beyond the rest, having | 


carried expression to its farthest extreme, 
obeys a healthful impulse in seeking to re- 
new the true dramatic vigor and thus begin 
another cycle of poetic song.” This new 
school is obtaining the favor of a new gen- 
eration, and Mr. Stedman believes that we 
are entering upon an era which will witness 
a glorious revival of dramatic poetry in Eng- 
land, 

Of the more special features of Mr. Sted- 
man’s work, the most noticeable, perhaps, 
aside from the ample knowledge and wide 
culture displayed, is its judicial and studi- 
ously temperate tone. There are no attempts 
at paradox or epigram, no pungent allusions, 


no affected brilliancy, no mere rhetorical | 


garniture of any kind. The most anxious 





in the book than in any other recent vol. 
ume of criticism. It is by no means cer- 
tain, indeed, that this caution is not carried 
too far; and there is no doubt that it im. 
pairs the force and effectiveness of the style, 
Surely it is as much a mistake on the part 
of a critic to under-state his thought as to 
over-state it; and that Mr. Stedman does 
frequently understate his, he would probably 
be the first to admit. At worst, however, 
this is but the reverse side of the cardinal 
critical virtue ; and the virtue is not exhibit- 
ed so often that we need be hypercritical as 
to the particular phase which it may assume, 

Great pains have been taken to render 
the volume serviceable as a reference-book, 
and, besides an admirable analytical index, 
there are copious marginal notes throughout, 
and a list comprising all the poets mentioned 
as belonging to the period under review. 





Mr. LonereLttow’s new volume, “The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems” 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.), is a collec- 
tion of poems some of which, as “ The Hang. 
ing of the Crane,” “ Morituri Salutamus,” 
“Charles Sumner,” ete., have already ap- 
peared, while others are now published for 


| the first time. The longest poem, which 


gives its title to the book, is dramatic in 
form, and gives a pleasing version of the old 
myth of Pandora’s box—relating the fash- 
ioning of Pandora by Vulcan, the breathing 
of life into her by Zeus, her fruitless tempta- 
tion of Prometheus, her successful attempt 
upon Epimetheus, and finally her opening of 
the fatal box, whereby were released 
“ Fever of the heart and brain, 

Sorrow, pestilence, and pain, 

Moans of anguish, maniac laughter, 

All the evils that hereafter 

Shall afflict and vex mankind.” 

The story is effectively told, but the verse 
is narrative rather than dramatic, and the 
lyrics, of which there are many, are quite the 
best part of the poem. These are in the form 
of choruses emphasizing the salient episodes 
of the drama, and the following, @ propos of the 
remorse of Pandora and Epimetheus, points 
the moral of the entire story: 


‘* CHORUS OF THE EUMENIDES. 


** Never shall souls like these 
Escape the Eumenides, 
The daughters dark of Acheron and Night! 
Unquenched our torches glare, 
Our scourges in the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before they smite. 


** Never by lapse of time 
The sou! defaced by crime 
Into its former self returns again ; 
For every guilty deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain. 


** Never shall be the loss 
Restored till Helios 
Hath purified them with heavenly fires ; 
Then what was lost is won, 
And the new life begun, 
Kindled with nobler passions and desires.” 


“The Hanging of the Crane ” has already 
taken its place among the favorite lyrics of 
home; it is in Longfellow’s most tender and 
characteristic vein, and the verse.is peculiar- 


care is taken to avoid even the appearance ! ly finished and melodious. “ Morituri Salu- 
of dogmatic dicta, or final pronouncements, ; tamus,” the poem delivered at the fiftieth an- 
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niversary of the class of 1825 in Bowdoin 
College, breathes a spirit of the loftiest mel- 
ancholy tempered by the resignation which 
comes of the sure hope of the soul’s immor- 
tality. The poems grouped under the famil- 
jar title of “ Birds of Passage ” comprise the 
elezy on Charles Sumner, the pathetic ballad 
of “ Belisarius,” and various descriptive rem- 
jniscences of the author's European travels. 
From the cluster of “‘ Sonnets” at the end we 
quote the following, not because it is the best, 
but because it presents in brief form the phi- 
losophy of nearly all of Longfellow’s later 
poetry: 
“4 SHADOW. 
“T said unto myself, if I were dead, 
What would befall these children? What would 
be 
Their fate, who now are looking up to me 
For help and furtherauce? Their lives, I said, 
Would be a volume wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no longer see 
To read the rest of their dear history, 
So full of beauty and so full of dread. 
Be comforted ; the world is very old, 
And generations pass, as they have passed, 
A troop of shadows moving with the sun ; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told ; 
The world belongs to those who come the last, 
They will find hope and strength as we have 
done.” 





Dean Mertvate’s “General History of 
Rome” (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is 
partly a new work and partly an abridgment 
of his larger work, which has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the standard authorities on 
Roman history. In plan and scope, however, 
it is entirely new; being an attempt to em- 
brace within the limits of a single volume a 
compendium of Roman affairs from the foun- 
dation of the city (in B. c. 753) to the fall of 
Augustulus (in a. p. 476). Its claims to be 
regarded as a ‘‘ General History,” aside from 
the long period which it covers, are thus 
stated by Mr. Merivale: “ It is addressed to 
no special class of readers, but rather to the 
reading public in general, who may desire to 
be informed of the most noted incidents in 
the Roman annals, the most remarkable char- 
acters which play their part upon the Roman 
stage, and the main course of events, togeth- 
er with their causes and consequences. With 
this object directly in view, the writer has no 
occasion to load his pages with references, 
or justify his statements by notes and criti- 
cal discussions, for which his prescribed lim- 
its would allow him no room. It is for the 
orator, says the great critic of antiquity, to 
argue and persuade; the historian may con- 
fine himself to narration; but, in cutting my- 
self off from the resource of notes and refer- 
ences, I must at the same time refrain from 
disquisitions and speculations which cannot 
be conducted safely or fairly without them. 
These I must leave to the critical inquirer 
and the professed student ; my pages are ad- 
dressed, as I have said, to the general reader, 
who will be content to accept the conclusions 
which I present to him.” 

Dean Merivale’s style, though deficient in 
vigor and the rhetorical graces of composi- 
tion, is always simple, lucid, and pleasing ; 
and, when dealing with the more striking in- 
cidents of Roman history, presents more than 
one excellent example of animated and pict- 








what other annals are so rich as the Roman 
in the representation of human character ?) 
are especially good ; and in this respect the 
present volume is scarcely inferior to the au- 
thor’s larger work. The tone of the “ Gen- 
eral History” is conservative, as becomes a 
work from which critical discussion is neces- 
sarily excluded. Mr. Mevivale rejects most 
of Niebuhr’s theories as “ brilliant but vision- 
ary,” and admits frankly, at the outset, that, 
though the legendary narrative accounts for 
the institutions which survived to the histor- 
ie period, “there is scarcely one particular 
of importance throughout the first three cen- 
turies of our pretended annals on the exact 
truth of which we can securely rely.” 

The volume is clearly printed on good- 
sized type, and is well provided with maps, 
chronological tables, and index. 





In none of his subsequent works has 
Bret Harte rivaled the peerless perfection 
of his earlier stories; but the “ Tales of the 
Argonauts” (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
apprvach more nearly than any of his recent 
productions to the standard established by 
his first work. The seven stories which 
the volume contains all deal with Califor- 
nian incidents and the characters of the 
Argonautie period; and these so evidently 
“condition” Mr. Harte’s genius that he sel- 
dom appears at his best in any other field. 
Nevertheless, though dealing with similar 
episodes and frequently with the same char- 
acters, there is a real difference, not only in 
quality but in method, between these later 
stories and “The Luck of Roarzg Camp,” 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” etc., ete. 
Mr. John Oakhurst, for example, a passage 
in whose life is here related, is a decidedly 
theatric and stagey personage, and the en- 
tire interest of the story is centred upon 
“Mrs. Decker.” The narrative is vivid and 
dramatic, and the character-sketches curious- 
ly effective; but it lacks local flavor, and 
the scene might have been laid with even 
more appropriateness in Paris or New York. 
So of the “Episode of Fiddletown,” the 
motif of which is the same as in “ The Luck 
of Roaring Camp ”—namely, the purifying 
and elevating influence of a child upon a 
corrupt and criminal nature. In the “ Epi- 
sode,” however, it is a woman who is thus 
reformed, and the story loses in effectiveness 
more than it gains from the greater subtilty 
and elaboration of the study. Mr. Harte’s 
method, in short, has lost something of its 
terse objectivity, and he seems to be passing 
from the study of human nature under pecul- 
iar local conditions to the study of human 
nature for its psychological interest. His 
moral point of view has also changed, and 
we look in vain in these later stories for the 
easy optimism of his earlier ones. 

Perhaps the pleasantest novel feature of 
the present collection is the introduction of 
John Chinaman, who, in the persons of Wan 
Lee and Ah Fee, develops unsuspected ca- 
pacities for humorous treatment. The au- 
thor’s genius for animal-painting also finds 
expression, and “ Baby Sylvester ” is without 
doubt the very drollest and most irresistible 


uresqu> narrative. His portrait-pieces (and | “ bear-story” ever told. 





Dr. Hoxianp is a trained workman, and 
whatever he does has a certain workmanlike 
finish and facility. It is plain from his 
novels that he has no natural aptitude for 
story-telling — that novel-writing is not the 
method in which his gifts would naturally seek 
expression ; yet even here his trained skill 
subserves almost all the purposes of talent, 
and his novels fairly deserve the measure of 
popularity which they have achieved. Their 
plots are coherent and well-constructed, the 
narrative is interesting, the action dramatic, 
the characters tolerably life-like, the scene- 
painting vivid, and the style fluent and vig- 
orous. What they lack chiefly is insight, 
and that taste and temperance which are 
instinctive in the true artist. Another and 
more radical defect is that the author’s mo- 
tive and object are primarily didactic: he is 
much more concerned to point a moral than 
to adorn a tale, and this leads to those point- 
ed contrasts of character and conditions 
which, however they may harmonize with our 
notions of poetic justice, are sadly belied by 
our experience of real life. 

“The Story of Sevenoaks ” (New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) has a moral, of 
course—the moral being that the love of 
money is the root of all evil. The leading 
figure of the story is that of a village manu- 
facturer who, by cheating an inventor and 
oppressing his fellow-townsmen, becomes a 
millionaire, and then, seeking a wider field for 
the display of his riches, comes to New York 
and enters upon a life of lavish extravagance, 
vulgar dissipation, and wild speculation. For 
a time he prospers, but, being caught at 
length in the toils which he had spread for 
others, he commits a crime that ultimately 
strips him of his ill-gotten gains and nearly 
consigns him to the penitentiary. The char- 
acter of tkis vulgar rich man is vigorously 
drawn, and is not without a certain rugged 
impressiveness ; but itis greatly exaggerated, 
and can only be excused on the ground that 
it is not so much a portrait asa text. The 
pleasantest people to whom the author pre- 
sents us are the villagers of Sevenoaks and a 
trapper and hunter named “ Jim,” who acts 
the part of deus ex machina to the rest of the 
characters, and divides with Belcher the hon- 
or of being hero. His shrewd and homely wit 
furnishes the amusing element of the story, 
which, if over-long, is interesting throughout. 





Che Arts. 


‘WO large decorative pictures by a Mu- 
nich artist, Hans Makart, have lately 
attracted a good deal of notice at Kurtz’s 
Gallery. They are both called “ Abundan- 
tia;” one of them represents the rich pro- 
ductions of the earth, the other of the sea. 
On entering the gallery, the visitor sees 
spread out before him two very large, long 
canvases, covered with bright men and wom- 
en so full formed and rich in color, that for 
an instant he might suppose he was looking 
upon some of the showy historical paintings 
by Rubens that hang upon the walls of the 
Louvre. But, on proceeding to analyze these 
pictures, he finds them curiously confused in 
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motive, with an endeavor, either conscious or 
not, of reproducing the ideas of Rubens, 
mixed with ordinary, we might say common- 
place, thought. 

Seen against a gilded background, which 
gleams in many points and masses between 
the men and women, and among the great 
boughs and leaves of the trees, the Abundantia 
of the earth is represented by a black-haired, 
southern-looking woman, with two large in- 
fants clinging to her lap. Rich clothing is 
draped upon her, and fruit and flowers in 
great masses droop from baskets borne in 
the hands and on the shoulders of a crew 
whom the artist apparently designed to be 
half satyr and half human. Dark faces of 
men pale upon the gilded sky with big, cun- 
ning eyes and black locks of hair. One of 
these men is dancing with a blond, innocent- 
looking child, he in shadow and she in a full 
light that takes away from her face and form 
nearly all shading; and she stands before the 
spectator about as a guod reproduction of 
the manner in which Rubens might have 
treated such a subject, or as if the figures had 
been executed by a direct pupil of that mas- 
ter. On the other side of the painting jolly 
children are loaded with the fullness of the 
harvest, and grapes, poultry, and goats, are 
mixed up with them in free and careless pro- 
fusion. 

The other picture represents a scene in a 
galley whose golden prow breasts the waves, 
and whose big sail flops in the breeze, green 
and blue and golden as a peacock’s plumes, 
over the heads of a band of men, women, and 
children, who load down the great barge. 
Here, as in the companion painting, a mother 
and her offspring give the key of the subject 
of the picture. Besides these figures, half a 
dozen in number, composed of the woman, 
babies, and two or three little girls, a mass 
of others fill up the scene. One fair, blond 
girl, with heavy contours to her pink flesh, 
sits with her naked back turned toward 
the beholder—a truly Rubens type of fig- 
ure, both in its feeling and treatment. An- 
other girl, with bare legs, is stretching out 
into the waves to catch in a shell the sea- 
weeds and shells cast up from the water. 
All these figures, as well as the boat itself, 
are bound together by splendid colors of all 
textures that are filled with rich tones, from 
the peacock-colored sail to the woman’s splen- 
did skirts,and the pink and crimson lining 
of the sea-shells scattered so freely everywhere. 
Such are the main features of these two paint- 

8. 
Markart, who is a pupil of Piloty, appears 
to be a man of great but irregular sources 
of imagination and power. All his people 
show a great want of thoroughly good draw- 
ing, and the legs, arms, and torsos of nearly 
every one are inaccurate and impossible. 
But nobody accustomed to study works of 
this character can fail to recognize the re- 
markable freedom and power with which 
his figures are sketched upon the canvas. 
He does not hesitate to draw one of his 
children in full light with a bent body and 
twisted limbs, in an attitude that would have 
daunted many a more mature painter than 
he; nor does he doubt his power to suc- 
ceed in filling in the great masses of bright 





flesh in the back of the woman in the barge. 
It is the same, too, with his use of rich col- 
ors. He glazes and lays in superb body-col- 
ors because he likes to see them in the pict- 
ure, and apparently from a keen relish for 
such tints, but not from any real knowledge 
how to use them. 

The result of this richness of conception 
and imperfect fulfillment of the idea has been 
to produce a dazzling effect in both instances, 
but the paintings are at the same time en- 
tirely without repose either in the composi- 
tion of form or in light and shade. These 
pictures have been said to recall Titian, but 
no painters could be farther apart than the 
painter of the “ Entombment” of the Louvre, 
with its absolutely perfect relations of line 
and color, and light and shade, and the man 
who painted the “ Abundantie.” That Mar- 
kart resembles Rubens, with his flowing forms, 
big lights, and superfluous colors, is quite ap- 
parent; butit is Rubens in his pictures in the 
Louvre, and not with his chastened powers 
exhibited at their best, in the mature and 
well-balanced “ Descent from the Cross,” at 
Antwerp. 

Markart has power and imagination, but 
the “Abundantie” cannot be regarded as 
more than pictures showing great though im- 
mature talent. 





A CORRESPONDENT, whose art-training en- 
titles his opinions to respect, sends us from 
Richmond the subjoined description of Fo- 
ley’s statue to Stonewall Jackson, recently 
erected in that city, and unveiled on the 26th 
ultimo : 


** Amid the ferwid enthusiasm on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of the General Jackson 
statue, probably not one in ten thousand 
looked upon the effigy otherwise than subjec- 
tively. The glamour of the past rose up and 
intervened, and the bronze shone through it 
as the personification of the deeds of Stone- 
wall Jackson the successful chieftain, rather 
than as a work of art representing the man in 
his habit as he lived. When the excitement 
had died down, it was curious and interesting 


| to note, as was the fortune of the writer, the 


calmer criticisms of the crowd as they pressed 
forward for a nearer‘view. It was the old 
story ; and had the Stonewall Brigade and the 
other veterans that thronged the vicinity been 
furnished with chalk, as was the Athenian 
populace of old, in the well-known legend, 
one day to mark the excellences and the next 
the defects of the work, the result would have 
been exactly the same as in the classic story— 


| the bronze would have been whitened by their 


| 
| 








comments. 

** The sculptor who has to munage a single 
pedestrian portrait figure must find himself in 
something of a dilemma in attempting to 
avoid imitation on the one hand or bald com- 
monplace on the other. The possible per- 
mutations and combinations of the members 
of the human frame have been wellnigh ex- 
hausted. The lamented Foley not only had 
this common difficulty to contend with in 
dealing with the figure in question, but the 
greater one of artificially presenting a subject 
whose externals were so entirely dissociated 
from the picturesque. Jackson’s career was full 
of dash, yet he was slow, one might say plod- 
ding, in his habit. His demeanor was of 
that quiet sort that excluded any suggestion 
of the military hero. In short, to convert into 








astriking work of art this nian whose genera] 
appeurance was the antithesis of his character 
as developed by the war, was no easy task for 
the artist. It may be safely asserted that he 
has succeeded: skillfully avoiding the tame 
without touching the over-dramatic. The 
face is self-contair ed and noble in expression; 
the eyes evidently fixed on something of mo- 
ment; the head turned to the right. The 
line of vision is somewhat higher than the 
eye, and the chin slightly raised in conse- 
quence. The hair and beard are handled per- 
fectly, exhibiting, as do all the details, a mas- 
terly technique. The weight is upon the right 
leg, and it evidently bears it, without, how- 
ever, any of the exaggerated bowing back of 
the leg or protrusion of the calf so often used 
to give the sense of firmness. The arm on 
the same side is akimbo on the hip, and so 
managed as to assist the feeling of solidity ; 
while the gloved hand, in crumpling the 
gauntlet which it holds, assures us that the 
attention of the owner is fixed on some tense 
and absorbing matter. The left leg is in ad- 
vance of the other, and, from the knee down, 
nearly parallel with it. This gives additional 
firmness to the figure—the necessity of bend- 
ing it to obtain a change of line being ob- 
viated by the accessories. The left hand 
clasps the sword -hilt, the knuckles to the 
front, at once giving an easy turn to the wrist, 
and a chance for nice expression in the anato- 
my. The military cape has fallen into the 
hollow of the elbow, and thence drapes to the 
section of stone-wall upon which the point 
of the naked sword rests, and which rids the 
composition of gaps and the spindly look so 
often the defect of single figures unrelieved 
by accessories. As to the likeness, the figure 
is said to be too full and round. It may be 
that the artist knew this, and sacrificed the 
matter of fact to the matter of art, rather than 
imitate a meagreness which would have 
marred his work and remanded it to the lim- 
bo of slouching figures which disfigure our 
streets and galleries. But it is said that the 
widow of General Jackson considers it an ex- 
cellent portrait. 

“The best view of the statue is from its 
left, with the nose just cutting the line of the 
cheek. This aspect will expose both limbs 
and the right arm, and mass the composition 
very effectively. The figure is about eight 
feet high.”’ 





Mr. Witt1am Hart is now engaged upon 
a painting entitled “A September Morning 
in the Keene Valley.” The view, however, 
is more of a suggestive character than illus- 
trative of a real study from Nature; or, in 
other words, it is a composition cf a pasture- 
field, surrounded by hills resembling in form 
those which are found in Essex County, bor- 
dering on the Adirondack region. The land- 
scape is partly obscured by the fog which is 
drifting slowly up the rugged hill-sides. In 
the foreground there is a group of cows 
browsing as they move along to the richer 
pasturage in the distance. The cows are in 
the shadow of the trees which line the road 
on the right, but come out strong against & 
bright area of sunshine in the middle ground. 
There is no suggestion of autumn colors in 
the foliage of the trees, which are yet fresh 
and green, but the ferns and weeds in their 
shade show some rich, brown tones, indicat- 
ing the approach of frosty weather. In the 
background, obscured by the early morning 
fog, there is a suggestion of a mountain-peak. 
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The sky is covered with light cloud-forms, 
and its tone is delicate and expressive. 
yet, Mr. Hart has given but little attention 
to the detail of the work. His main object 
has been to get the composition in form, af- 
ter which he will finish it at his leisure. The 
group of cows is the most advanced part of 
the picture, and its treatment is already well 
worthy of the attention of lovers of fine paint- 
ing. During last summer Mr. Hart made a 
large number of studies of Alderney cows, 
and several of these have been reproduced in 
this work. There is a dun-colored cow, with 
ahead almost as delicately moulded as that 
of a deer, and the red and mottled animals 
are equally noticeable. 

Another picture, a work of cabinet size, 
by Mr. Hart, has also, as its leading feature 
of interest, a group of cows resting at noon- 
day on the bank of a meadow-brook. There 
is a grove of trees on the right, and the left 
gives a perspective view of a pastoral land- 
scape with great force. This picture is near- 
ly finished. It is charming in tone and sen- 
timent. 





Oxz of J. G. Brown’s latest pictures is 
entitled “‘ Pitching Pennies,” and shows a 
group of boot-blacks, ranged in front of the 
street-door of a tenement-house, engaged in 
that familiar sport. There are seven boys in 
the group, and all have made their cast ex- 
cept one little fellow who stands in the fore- 
ground, and is poising his penny in his hand 
and measuring the distance with his eye be- 
fore making his throw. It is evident that he 
is acting with caution, and his movements 
are watched with interest by the boys who 
have joined in the game. The leading figure 
among the boys who are looking on is a 
bright fellow whose hands are deeply insert- 
edinto the pockets of his trousers as if in 
search of pennies ; but he is “‘ dead broke,” 
and his face tells the story of his bankruptcy. 
The serenity of his mind is also disturbed by 
the boy standing by his side, who holde up a 
penny in a most tantalizing way. Another 
boy on the right is seated upon the door- 
step, and his face, too, shows that fortune is 
against him. These boys were all drawn 
from life, and are strong and spirited studies. 
The diverse expression thrown into the faces, 
of pleasure, hope, and despair, is a noteworthy 
feature in the work. 





Richarp W. Hussaap is painting a large 
canvas illustrating an Adirondack lake-scene. 
The view is not strictly from Nature, but is 
more of the character of a reminiscence of 
the wilderness than a real scene. In the fore- 
ground, from a rocky bluff, the view over- 
looks a little lake toward a narrow and 
rugged valley, which terminates somewhat 
abruptly at the base of a picturesque moun- 
tain in the middle-ground. A swift-running 
stream flows through the valley, and at the 
head of the lake unites with the latter in a 
Series of cascades. The current of this 
Mountain-torrent is felt for some distance in 
the quiet water of the lake, and‘forms eddies 
of white foam upon its surface. The back- 
ground is rolling, and is covered with an un- 
broken forest to the horizon-line, Near the 
lake, and following the line of the valley, the 


As 


| forest-vegetation is more sparse, and the view 
is diversified by rocky hill-sides and other 
| natural features which are peculiar to the re- 
| gion. The sky is partly covered with rolling 
masses of clouds of a semi-transparent text- 
ure, which east tenderly-defined shadows 
here and there over the landscape. The rug- 
gedness of the view is toned down by the in- 
troduction of a delightful atmospheric effect, 
which also adds greatly to the harmony of 
the scene. 





Mr. Caspar Bupert, a German artist of 
this city, who executed in marble Valentine's 
recumbent figure of General Lee at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in so thoroughly an artistic 
manner, has sent to that city a statuette of 
the general which has excited the most favor- 
able opinion of the artist’s skill, The figure 
is about two feet high, in military costume. 
The pose is very artistic, and the grouping 
of the cannon, saddle, etc., as accessories, 
are happily introduced. The artist is spoken 
of by the local press in connection with the 
proposed equestrian statue of General Lee. 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
October 19, 1875. 

4 iy greatest art event of the past week has 

been the first appearance of Signor Rossi 
as Hamlet at the Salle Ventadour. It has been 
said that no Italian, or, in fact, the native of 
no southern clime, could ever adequately per- 
sonate the melancholy Dane. Something of 
the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon element appears 
to be necessary to the vature of him who would 
fitly embody this greatest of Shakespeare’s 
characters. Still less does it appear probable 
that he who can personate Othello grandly 
would succeed as Hamlet. The two charac- 
ters are, in fact, the antipodes of each other. 


man of action. One is dreamy, poetic, gen- 
tle, tortured by doubts, and shrinking even 
from Heaven-commanded deeds ; the other is 
fierce, frank, credulous, and rash. One is a 
fiery Oriental, the other a philosophical North- 
erner. Therefore, the very greatness of Ros- 
si’s Othello filled me with doubts respecting 
his success as Hamlet. The result merely 
showed how false such preconceived ideas 
may prove. I have never been so fortunate 
as*to witness the Hamlet of Signor Salvini. 
But with the refined, poetic, and scholarly 
personation of Booth I have long been famil- 
iar. 

Nothing could be more unlike Booth’s con- 
ception of the part than is that of Rossi, and 
yet both bear evidences of the closest and 
most thoughtful study, and both are fully jus- 
tified by the text, thus proving how complex 
and many-sided is this perplexing and fasci- 
nating character. The Hamile of Booth is a 
refined, dreamy, philosophical personage, deli- 
cate in nature to the verge of effeminacy, ner- 


| yous even to hysteria, sheltering his excitable, 


sensitive nature behind a feigned madness 
that becomes half reality. But the Hamlet of 
Rossi is really and pitiably insane. He comes 
before us in the first scene bowed beneath the 
weight of a woe too deep for words ; he scarce 
finds greeting in the listless depths of his 
misery for his friend Horatio, and only the 
tidings of the appearance of the Ghost have 








power to arouse him from his apathy. In the 


One is the man of reflection, the other is the ! 











forgotten that he ever loved her. 


scene with the Ghost he is more thrilled with 
terror than touched with that fine spirit of 
yearning tenderness that made Booth’s ery 
‘“* Pll call thee father /” so exquisitely pathetic. 
But nothing could be finer than the gesture 
wherewith he flung aside the restraining hands 
of his companions and turned to follow the 
spectre, in grand scorn of death or of terror. 
Like Booth, he falls prostrate as the Ghost dis- 
appears, and in the “ wild and whirling words” 
wherewith the act concludes we catch a glimpse 
of the catastrophe that this awful revelation 
of the hour has brought to pass—Hamle is 
mad. Like some stately column overthrown 
by an earthquake, his noble mind lies shat- 
tered before us, wrecked by the convulsion 
that has hurled the moral world around him 
into chaos. Henceforward throughout the 
tragedy in the wild eyes, the pale, haggard 
face, the speech that varies from mirthless 
mockery to fiercest passion or deepest woe, 
may be read the story of his distraught brain. 
Read by this light, ‘* To be or not to be” be- 
comes the wail of a tortured soul, seeking 
vainly for rest and willing to rush forth to win 
it, even through the dread portal of suicide. 
In the words ‘* To die—to sleep—” might be 
heard the passionate yearning of the breaking 
heart and burning brain for the slumber that 
knows no wakening, but with the utterance 
of the line ** To sleep—perchance to dream—”’ 
came the swift shuddering recoil that showed 
what manner of visions haunted the restless 
couch of the hapless prince. His interview 
with Ophelia is touched with intensest pathos. 
He craves her prayers as one lost in an abyss 
of hopeless misery. He bids her “‘ go her ways 
toa nunnery” as a refuge from a world that 
is but one scene of anguish. He has, indeed, 
What have 
such fair visions as love and tenderness and 
wedded joys to do with tle world of horror 
wherein he dwells? He has truly wiped away 
all “trivial, fond records’’ from the table of 
his memory, only to inscribe there one all- 
consuming remembrance. In the play-scene, 
he crouches at Ophelia’s feet, toying with her 
fan and peering from beneath it at the King 
and Queen, and in the last grand outburst— 


** Why let the stricken deer go weep |!” 


he shivers the frail toy of ivory to splinters in 
his convulsive clasp. The scene with his 
mother formed one of the grandest points in 
the whole personation, though his ery after 
slaying Polonius of ‘‘ Is’t the King?’ lacked 
the fierce, triumphant tone of exultation where- 
in Booth used to give it. But the frenzy of 
his terror at the appearance of the Ghost, and 
the pathetic tenderness wherewith he be- 
sought his mother to repent— 


“. . . . Confess yourself to Heaven ! 
Repent what's past; avoid what is to come,” 


were beyond description. In the scene with 
the grave-diggers and the struggle at the grave 
of Ophelia we prefer the gentler Hamle of 
Booth. But in the last act Rossi was grand 
beyond the power of rivalry. With the 
shadow of the coming doom darkening over 
him, he makes ready for the encounter with 
Laertes, Profoundly mournful was the deliv- 
ery of the words— 

“ Thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here abont 

my heart; but it is no'matter,” 


and from the very depths of pathetic prophecy 

he utters the famed and beautiful speech— 
“If it be now, ‘tis not to come,” etc. 

His fencing is a very model of grace and skill. 

He changes foils with Zaertes in a swift, grace- 

ful way, that renders the substitution a per- 
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fectly natural one. After the revelations of 
his dying adversary, he clutches the foil half- 
way down the blade and smites the King with 
this improvised poniard, after forcing to bis 
lips, with fierce, irresistible gesture, the poi- 
soned chalice— 


“ Drink off this potion. Is the union here? 
Follow my mother!” 


The group at the end of the tragedy was 
peculiarly picturesque and impressive. He 
totters to the throne, and there, on the raised 
dais—king at last, if but for a moment—he 
dominates the scene of carnage and towers 
triumphant in death above his foes. As his 
last words drop faltering from his lips, a strain 
of far-off, triumphant music, announces the 
approach of Fortinéras, And then—* the rest 
is silence’’—the powerful frame convulsed by 
the ‘* potent poison,” the shadow of death 
sweeping across the noble features, and the 
curtain descends upon one of the greatest 
dramatic impersonations of our century. 

The enthusiasm of the audience even sur- 
passed that excited by the Othello. Many of 
the leading members of the theatrical profes- 
sion in Paris were present, including Lasalle, 
of the Grand Opéra (the operatic Hamlet when 
Faure is ill or absent), and Mademoiselle 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Carpeaux the sculptor is dead—a happy 
release for the poor sufferer, who for years past 
has been tortured by an internal cancer, as 
well as tormented by his inability to give shape 
and form to the multitude of fair visions that 
thronged his busy brain. Owing to the mu- 
nificence of the Turkish Prince Stirbey, all 
that wealth could purchase to alleviate the 
suffering of his long malady was supplied to 
him. He will be chiefly remembered by his 
group of dancers which adorns the facade of 
the new opera-house, a wild whirl of nude and 
bacchunalian figures which called forth the 
severest animadversions from the Parisian 
press when it was first put in its place, and 
which was said to embody the mad revelry of 
the Empire, and to personify its corruption. 


Some enthusiastic moralist even went so far 


as to deluge literally with ink the principal 
personage of the group, the most disheveled 
of the female dancers. So extensive was the 
damage that it was thought at first that the 
stained portions of the statue would have to 
be sawed out and replaced. But, before such 
an extreme measure was resorted to, various 
experiments were tried with a view of remov- 
ing the stains, and they finally vanished entire- 
ly under the application of the vapor of oxalic 
acid. The perpetrator of the outrage was nev- 
er discovered. It is now suggested that the 
group in question should be removed to the 
sculpture-section of the Luxembourg, as it is 
liable to be much damaged by the weather in 
its present exposed position, and that a copy 
should take itsplace. Thus does public opin- 
ion change with the passage of years. 
Gounod met with a severe accident a few 
days ago, and was seriously injured. He fell 
down-stairs at the house of his friend M. Oscar 





| 





Comettant, and dislocated his shoulder, be- | 
sides breaking some one of the small bones | 


of the arm and bruising himself extensively. 
His sufferings were at first very great, and the 
fever ran high, but he is now much better, 
though he has not yet been moved to his own 
home. 

Louis Reybaud, once well known as a writer 
of brilliant political satires and novels, is dan- 
gerously ill. He is seventy-six years of age. 
His novel, entitled ‘* Jersme Paturot’s Search 
for the Best of Repubdlies,” created quite a 
sensation some twenty-five years ago. 


| are comparatively rare. 


One would think that publishers would | the manager and the sociétaires of the Comédie 


often be tempted to turn authors in view of 
the great fucility which they would enjoy for 
bringing their works before the public, and yet 
instances of their yielding to such temptation 
One of the members 
of the firm of Glady Brothers (well known to 
the trade by their splendid edition of “* Manon 


Lescaut,”’ with the much-talked-of prefuce by | 
Alberic Glady, has | 


Alexandre Dumas), M. 
written a novel entitled ** Jouir”’ (“* To En- 
joy”’’), which is to be issued in a day or two. 
The announcement modestly states, “‘ As this 
novel is by one of the firm, we will abstain 
from all comment respecting it.” 

A curious work is announced by the Li- 
brairie des Bibliophiles; it bears the title of 
“Secret Memoirs and Authentic Testimony 
respecting the Fall of Charles X., the Mon- 
archy of July, and the Republic of 1848, ac- 
eompanied by Remarks on the Share of our 
Governments in our Revolutions.” 

Dentu has in press “ Russian Nights,” by 
Madame Olympe Audouard. Michael Lévy 
has just published the third volume of the 
complete edition of the works of J. Autran, 
of the Academy, containing “‘ The Flute and 
the Drum,” and also a work by Arnould Fré- 
my, with the ominous title of ‘‘The Future 
War.” 

Some of the papers have been so indiscreet 
as to publish the plot of Sardou’s new comedy 
entitled ‘‘ Fereol’’ (it was called at first ‘* Re- 
morse’’), which is nowin active preparation at 
the Gymnase. ereol de Meiran is the lover of 
a married lady, Madame de Boismartel, the wife 
of the President of the Court of Assizes. One 
night, on secretly leaving her house, Fereo/ ac- 
cidentally becomes a witness to a murder com- 
mitted by Martial, a game-keeper. “If you 
betray me,’’ cries the murderer, ‘I shall in my 
turn betray you.’ Fereol swears to keep silence. 
But an innocent man is arrested for the crime 
and condemned to death. Fereol tries to per- 
suade Madame de Boismartel to elope with him, 
so that he may reveal the truth to her husband 
from a distance, but she refuses to leave her 
daughter. Martial, the real criminal, is at 
length arrested, and he writes a letter to the 
president of the court, revealing the secret at- 
tachment of his wife and Fereol. But the let- 
ter fails to reach its address, and Martial, 
believing himself to be betrayed by Fereol, 
hangs himself in his prison. Madame Dela- 
porte is to play the part of Roberta de Boismar- 
tel, and M. Worms is to personate Fereol. If 
the above sketch of the plot be correct (French 
papers do lie so that I am afraid to take their 
word for any unauthenticated information), 
the piece will hardly be found suitable for the 
English or the American stage, owing to the 
inherent impropriety of its main idea. 








Frangaise. At the close of the dinner, M, 
Perrin presented to M. Regnier, on behalf of 
all those present, a gold medal, bearing on one 
side the head of Moliére, and on the other the 
simple inscription, ‘‘To M. Regnier, in re- 
membrance of the Comédie Frangaise—1831- 
1875.” During his forty-four years of mem- 
bership, M. Regnier “ created” over two hun- 
dred and fifty characters, besides appearing in 
at least as many of the classic or standard ré- 
pertoire. 

There is nothing new in the musical line, 
except a revival of the ‘ Val d’Andone,” by 
Halévy, at the Opéra Comique. Mademoiselle 
Chapuy, who made quite a success at the Ital- 
ian Opera in London last season, and who isa 
nice little actress with a nice little voice, did 
very well as the heroine, though she is sadly 
deficient in strength and compass of voice. 


Lucy H. Hoorgr. 
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BIRDS WITH TEETH. 


HE student of natural history who, at 
the present day, covets the name and 

fame of “‘ discoverer,’ need but direct his en- 
ergies toward the unearthing of some one of 
the numberless “ missing links” to find his 
wish granted and his fame assured. Whata 
new asteroid is to the astronomer, a “ miss- 
ing link”? is to the naturai historian or phi- 
losopher. As we all know, the chain for 
which these lost links are wanted is that 
which is to connect the whole line of created 
organism, vegetable and animal, and estab- 
lish beyond a peradventure the theory of pro- 
gressive development. As it does not fall 


| within the scope of this article to discuss at 





“TL Etrangére,” by Alexandre Dumas, has 
been received, read, and cast at the Comédie 
Frangaise. Croizette is to play the leading 
character, which is that of a certain duchess 
and not that of ? Htrangére, who is quite a 
secondary personage. As the rehearsals are 
to commence immediately, it is probable that | 
the piece will be produced some time next 
spring. M. Perrin is also about to revive 
‘*Lady Tartuffe,”’ the brilliant comedy of the 
late Madame de-Girardin, with Croizette as | 
Lady Tartuffe (originally played by Rachel); | 
Mademoiselle Reichemberg as Jeanne ; and 
Got in Regnier’s part of Hector de Tourbieres. | 
M. Regnier, who, ever since he quitted the | 
stage, has filled the post of stage-manager at | 
the Comédie Francaise, resigned his func- 
tions, and retired definitely into private life 


| the other day. A grand banquet was given to | 





him on the occasion at the Café Brebant by | 





length the nature and merits of this so-called 
Darwinian theory, we will be content to di- 
rect attention to but one of the many discov- 
eries made which are claimed to support it. 
The line of supposed advance or progression 
leads from reptiles to birds, and thence to 
the mammalia, or “ animals” proper, on to 
man, the last and most perfect work. Rep- 
tiles, as is proved, have teeth, which indicate 
a certain order of physical or rather physi- 
ological structure, and which fact places 
them, when taken with other distinctive feat- 
ures, above the mollusks and other lower forms 
of created organisms. It hence appears that, 
if we would establish that intimate connec- 
tion between reptiles and birds which the 
claims of the theory would suggest, we must, 


| or should, discover some evidences in the 


earlier forms of the latter of these dental 


organs. 
In the Popular Science Review for October, 


| 1875, Henry Woodward, F.R.S., F.G.S., ete., 


in a paper on this subject, presents a brief 
record of the advance which has been made 
along this line of research. Though the com- 
munication to which we refer is from its 
very nature purely technical in character, 
we yet trust, by the aid of the accompanying 
illustrations, to convey to the unprofessional 
reader a general idea of the subject, which, 
though not strictly popular when considered 
in detail, has yet an important bearing upon 
questions of universal interest. 

“One of the greatest difficulties,” says 





[Novemper 13, 
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the writer, “‘ which the systematic naturalist } the name Odontopleryx toliopicus is given; 


meets with in the examination of the fauna of 
a new country, is that his old ideas of clas- 
sification are perpetually shaken by contact 





with new and strange life-forms, whose places 
are the more hard to fix in proportion to 
the procrustean character of the system into 
which he strives to fit them,” but these dif- 
ficulties are regarded as “ light compared with 
those which the paleontologist cncounters 
as he exhumes the fragmentary relics of by- 
gone faunas, and strives, by the aid of exist- 
ing organisms, to rehabilitate the crumbling 
remains of the former world. For he knows 
that the vast assemblage of living forms which 
he sees around him to-day have sprung, by 
descent, from the earlier life of the past.” 
The italics are our own, and serve to indicate 
that the conviction of the writer is in favor 
of tue theory which these facts are adduced 
to support. Leaving it for the opponents of 
these views to discuss them with the author, 
we will pass directly to a brief ard neces- 
sarily cursory description of the illustra- 
tions. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 we have the head and 
skull respectively of the Merganser serrator, 
a bird whose beak is fringed with tooth-like 
serrations, which closely approach in char- 
acter to real teeth, though connected only 
with the horny covering, and not with the 
bones of the mandible, and yet which would 
seem to indicate that the presence of feath- 





ers does not of necessity imply that the beak 
should be smooth or toothless, Professor 
Owen has discovered in the London clay of 
the isle of Sheppey a kindred form, to which 








and in Fig. 3 we have a reproduction on a 
reduced scale of the skull, This is described 
as having bony denticles, inclined at a con- 





siderable angle, their points being directed 
toward the extremity of the beak, in both the 
upper and lower jaws. In the case of the 
Merganser it will be observed that this incli- 





sisted by this pterosauroid armature of its 
jaws.” 

Having thus, as the writer believes, dis- 
posed of the difficulty arising from the law 
of correlation, which requires that a beak 
and feathers should be associated together, 
he next considers the inquiry whether the 
assumed possession of teeth coated with 
enamel and implanted in sockets is irrecon- 
cilable with the undoubted fact that the sub- 
ject was an animal coated with feathers. 
Into this field of inquiry we will not follow 
him, since it would extend the subject be- 
yond our chosen limit. In Fig. 4 is presented 
a view of the head of a gosling before hatch- 
ing, which will at once attract attention from 
its resemblance to that of a more familiar 
creature. The heavy knob at the end of the 
beak is that with which it breaks the shell. 
This illustration is here introduced, as is 
stated, since it is “ suggestive, possibly, of 
further persistent embryonal characters.” In 
Fig. 5 we have a copy of Professor Owen’s 
Archeopteryx macrura, which is made the sub- 
ject of extended comment, and which, from 
its relatively complete form, as here restored, 
furnishes the writer material for enforcing 
his views. 

It is with pleasure that we find the writer 
ready to recognize the eminent services ren- 
dered by Professor Marsh, of Yale College, 





nation is backward, or toward the points of 
articulation. 

From a study of this fossil Professor 
Owen concludes that the creature to which 


the skull belonged was “a warm-blooded, 
feathered biped, with wings; that it was 
web-footed, and a fish-eater; and that, in 





the catching of its slippery prey, it was as- | 





whom he regards as “a veritable crusader in 
paleontology,” adding the hope “that he 
will, for the suke of science, attempt less 
hazardous enterprises among the restless In- 
dians of Kansas, and be satisfied to work 
out and publish the splendid mass of mate- 
rial which he has already accumulated, and 
for which English paleontologists are crav- 
ing.” Favoring, as will the American read- 
er, the course suggested by Mr. Woodward, 
we yet venture to remind him that the ser- 
vice to science is not the only one rendered 
by this energetic worker; and that, if the 
services of Professor Marsh in that direction 
have won the favor of English savanis, his 
efforts in behalf of the Indians have been 
such as to assure his welcome and guarantee 
his personal safety while among them. 





In response to our recent request for infor- 
mution concerning the sudden whitening of 
the human hair, we have received the follow- 
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ing communication from Oliver R. Willis, 
A. M., Ph. D., Principal of the Alexander In- 
stitute, White Plains, New York. While a 
guest at the house of a gentleman, whose name 
is given, the writer was struck with the re- 
markable whiteness of his hair; and, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry regarding it, received the 
following reply : “It changed in a few hours, 
under the following cireumstances: I had a 
son large enough to go from my dwelling to 
my store alone. One afternoon he left the 
store to come home about an hour before I 
came to tea. When I reached home, my wife 
met me and said the boy had been found on 
the top of a heap of sand, with his face down, 
quite dead. I came into this room, where the 
child had been brought, and sat down in a 
sort of stupor produced by the shock, and re- 
mained here all night. When I came in my 
hair was black, in the morning it was white as 
it now is.’’ At the time when this was nar- 
rated, the speaker was a young man, and he is 
still living ; and our correspondent states that 
both he and his neighbors can testify to the 
truth of this account. The gentleman was a 
resident of the village of Whitehall, New 
York. Our readers will recall the previous 
statement that a commission from the French 
Academy, having undertaken an extended in- 
quiry regarding the sudden whitening of the 
human hair, reached the conclusion that during 
the last two hundred years there could be 
found no authenticated record of such a 
change. The instance above given has cer- 
tainly much to warrant its acceptance as true, 
though, while in no manner questioning the 
sincerity of our correspondent, we should yet 
be pleased to have his statement verified by 
that of others, since the multiplication of wit- 
nesses can but add strength to any testimony, 
while the citation of other cases will add still 
further to the weight of testimony already 
given. 


Les Mondes describes a simple and yet effec- 
tive device by which sea-water may be changed 
into fresh. This is, in fact, a condenser of pe- 
culiar pattern, and which depends on the sun 
for heat to cause the desired evaporation and 
the coolness of the atmosphere for subsequent 
condensation. As described, this device con- 
sists of a shallow box, A, which is water- 
tight, and into which the salt-water is poured 
to the proportionate depth indicated; B is a 
glass plate, which, while acting as a cover, in- 
clines also toward the tin trough C; one end 














had been consumed by fire, and the shaft 
choked up in consequence, the walls and tim- 
bers were found to be red-hot after the lapse 
of months. A fact kindred to this, and bear- 
ing on the same subject, is given to the public 
through a recent letter from S. A. Sague to 
the American Manufacturer. Referring to the 
time during which fire may be retained in a 
blast furnace, after it has been ‘‘ banked up,”’ 
the writer cites the case of the Emma Furnace 
of the Union Iron-Works Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This furnace, we learn, was 
banked, or damped down, December 4, 1874. 
The iron having been run out,the furnace was 
filled with Connellsvile coke. Great care was 
exercised in stopping up all cracks or open- 
ings into which air might gain admission, and 
every precaution was taken that the fire might 
remain until advisable to resume operations. 
It was not expected at the time that the peri- 
od of idleness would exceed three months at 
farthest. Owing to depression in business, 
this period was extended, however, and the 
furnace allowed to stand idle until July 9, 1875, 
that is, for two hundred and seventeen days. 
During this entire time not a thing was done, 
or a pound of fuel added. When the furnace 
was opened on the date given, two-thirds of 
the coke was in a live condition, and there was 
plenty of fuel to commence work. For the 
benefit of any furnace-men among our readers 
we give the following description of the Em- 
ma Furnace : It is sixty-five feet high, sixteen 
feet bosh, and eight feet across at tuyeres. 
Immediately before it was banked it was mak- 
ing from forty-eight to fifty gross tons daily, 
and that is the present daily product. In 
view of this remarkable metallurgical triumph 
the writer joins with James Paton, the general 
superintendent, and Mr. Elias Metzler, the fur- 
nace-man, in asking whether this record has 
ever been equaled or excelled, and we willingly 
extend the inquiry to our readers, since the 
subject is one of great metallurgical and pe- 
cuniary significance. 


Tue probable discovery of a new chemical 
element is announced by M. Lecoq de Bois- 
bandran. ‘To this new metallic body the name 
of gallium has been given, and its discovery 
was the result of a chemical examination of a 
blende obtained in the mine of Pierrefille, in 
one of the Pyrenean villages. The tests by 
which the new metal gallium may be revealed 
are given as follows: It is precipitated by me- 
tallic zinc from a solution containing chlorides 

and sulphates, probably in the form of 
oxide. In a mixture of chlorides of gal- 
lium and zine the new metal can be 
thrown down by first adding ammonia 
in a quantity insufficient to precipitate 
all the metals present. Carbonate of 
baryta precipitates the salts of gal- 
lium. Thus far the quantity of the new 
element obtained has been too small to 





of this trough projects beyond the side of the 
box, and beneath it is placed a receiving-tub, 
D. When this box containing the salt-water is 
exposed to the sun’s rays, an evaporaton of the 
water takes place. This moisture, on rising, 
encounters the lower slanting surface of the 
glass cover, upon which it is condensed, and 
flows slowly down into the trough (, and along 
this into D. It is stated that, with a glass 
three feet two inches square, two gallons of hot 
water may be obtained a day, the amount be- 
ing regulated, however, by the heat of the sun. 


We recently directed attention to the fact 
that in a Western mine in which the timbers 





admit of determining its atomic weight 
or chemical equivalent. 


Two of the arctic expeditions, whose de- 
parture was announced in these columns, have 
returned from their brief visit to the polar 
seas. Captain Young, of the Pandora, after 
securing the latest dispatches from the Alert 
and Discovery, concluded to return to Eng- 
land for the winter, and his vessel is now safe 
at anchor in an English harbor. The second 
expedition is that which was dispatched from 
Sweden, and which is announced as having 
arrived at Hammerfest on September 26th. 
Though the absence was not long-continued, 
yet the results obtained were valuable, they 
having brought back a rich naturalists’ collec- 





tion and important hydrographic reports. The 
mouth of the Jenisei River was reached on 
the 15th of August, and from that point Pro- 
fessors Nordenskjéld, Sundstroem, and Stux- 
berg, took leave of the expedition, in order to 
return to Sweden by the way of Siberia. 


Ir is claimed for the French Institute that 
it is the only scientific body in that country 
which takes no holiday, even for any religious 
or national festivity. Since the date of its 
foundation but once has its regular weekly 
mecting been interrupted. This was during 
the reign of the Commune, whose members, 
having erected a barricade across the avenues 
leading to the Institute, forbade admission to 
M. Elie de Beaumont, the perpetual secretary. 


Prorrssor Harte, of Cornell University, 
in his capacity as Director of the Geological 
Survey of Brazil, has left Rio Janeiro with 
his assistants, and begun his work of explora- 
tion and survey. He is to leave the coast at 
Pernambuco, and thus enters upon a service 
that will command his attention for several 
years. 


As the incidental result of an attempt to 
determine the length of time which must 
elapse between the ingestion of a dose of al- 
cohol and its disappearance from the brain, 
Rajewsky discovered that the brain and other 
viscera either normally contain alcohol, or 
else this substance is generated from them in 
the course of distillation in closed vessels. 





Miscellanen. 


E give here the second part of the 
“Chapter of Wedding-Anecdotes,” 
the first portion of which appeared recently: 


A clergyman on one occasion waited fora 
couple in his parlor one evening, and, as they 
did not keep their engagement, he went to 
bed. Just about half-past eleven o’clock the 
door-bell rang violently. He put a cap and a 
wrapper on, and, in a state of general undress, 
opened the second-story window and looked 
out. There stood the tardy candidates for 
matrimony. 

‘* Well, it’s too late now,” said the clergy- 
man, “ and it’s too cold.” 

“Yes,”’ called up the man, “ but we missed 
the train, and I sail to-morrow.”’ 

“ Well, then, go to some other minister,” 
answered the irate parson. 

“ We can’t now,” both shouted up from 
the garden-walk, “ it’s too late.” 

“ Well, I cannot marry you now,” he said; 
‘the servant has taken the front-door key and 
has gone to sleep.” 

‘ Well, then, marry us out of the window,” 
came up from below. 

And s6 the minister took the book in hand 
and called out the directions from'the second- 
story casement, and the parties complied with 
the several orders, and finally left the fee in 
an envelope under the front-door, and went 
out of the garden-gate man and wife. 

The levity with which some persons enter 
upon the solemn service of matrimony is very 
strange. 

Persons often act as friends and witnesses, 
as parents and relatives, who only do it as 
they would act their parts in a farce or a cha- 
rade. Actors and actresses have been known 
to be married just in the same way in which 
they would perform a certain réle upon the 
stage, with that cynical air which a life of sim- 
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alation so often involves on the part of those 
who realize that— 


** All the world’s a stage.” 


One Saturday evening an Irish man and 
woman came to a certain minister’s house to 
be married, but, finding him at a service, went 
over to his cliurch and waited his pleasure. 
They wanted to be married at once, but they 
had no friends or witnesses with them. The 
minister demurred for some time, but the 
woman was too much for him, and at last he 
was “ blarneyed”’ into compliance. When it 
came to the woman’s turn to respond, she 
broke out laughing, and could not go on. 

“That will do,” said the minister. ‘‘I am 
sure now there is something wrong; I can 
proceed no further.” 

“Oh, now, your riverince !”’ said the wom- 
an; “goon like a man; get that there ring 
on my finger once, and then I’m as good as 
the next one.” 

But still the minister refused. 

“Shure,” said the woman, ‘ you wouldn’t 
stop half-way when it’s only a few words 
more will do the job intirely ? ”’ 

But there was no more “ go” to that alarmed 
clergyman, who was only too much relieved to 
stand clear with his conscience, and, like Paul 
amid the wreck at Melita, to throw off the 
villainous beast in the fire, and, like him, to 
feel no harm ! 

On one occasion a clergyman, after pro- 
nouncing the benediction upon the kneeling 
couple before him, put forth his hand to con- 
gratulate the young husband, when he, with an 
indignant, injured air, waved his hand away, 
saying, at the same time, ‘It is all right, sir; 
the first-groomsman will attend to that.’’ The 
same minister has another story of an old 
uncle, who brought his niece to the rectory on 
a cold, rainy day, to be married, and who, af- 
ter the ceremony was over, fumbled about for 
a two-dollar bill, and, not being able to find 
it, said, as he handed the parson a five-dollar 
note, “* Take the change out of that for a two- 
dollar job; it’s kind o’ wet-and-cold-like to- 
day, and I guess two dollars will be about 
the thing.” 

The following story is unique in itself, and, 
though slightly bordering on the sacrilegious, 
is strictly true: A hospitable city rector, in 
the city of centennial glory, had a Western 
German missionary staying with him during 
some convention or clerical gathering. One 
night he went some distance to marry a couple 
at the bride’s father’s house, and, for compa- 
ny's sake, the Western brother went with him. 
Suddenly the rector exclaimed: 

“There! I have forgotten my prayer- 
book, and these people are Presbyterians! 
What shall I do?” 

“Vy, zurely you knows de zervize by dis 
dime,” said the German brother. “ Go on 
mitout any book!” 

“Well, let us see,” said the clergyman, 
“how does it begin? We will walk on; I 
will repeat it, and you correct me if [ get it 
Wwrong.”? 

“Yah vhole!” answered the German. 

*“* Dearly beloved, we are gathered here in 
the sight of God and in the face of this com- 
pany— That is right?’ said the minister. 

“Yaas,” said the German. 

““*—to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony,’ which—which— 
what comes next?’ inquired the perplexed 
rector, 

“Vich? Let me see,” replied the German 
missionary, “how does it go? Oh, yaas!— 
Vich, being so divine and comfortable a thing 
to those who receive it worthily, and so dan- 





gerous to them who presume to receive it un- 
worthily—’ ” 

** Hold on, man!”? said the astonished min- 
ister, ** you have gone into the communion- 
service ; I can never get straight now.” 

Another mistake like this kappened to a 
very absent-minded clergyman, who stood up 
before a bright roomful of joyous people, and 
began the wedding-service as follows : 

“** Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live and is full of misery— ” 

“Stop, stop!” cried out the astonished 
groom, ““we came here to be married, not 
buried.” 





All the Year Round gives some amusing 
instances of what it calls “‘ Notifications Ex- 
traordinary :” 


In the time of Napoleon III., a notice was 
placed at the entrance to the Pavilion Henri 
Quatre, at St.-Germain, setting forth—'t The 
persons hereunder mentioned are not allowed 
to enter: 1. Men in working-clothes ; 2. Wom- 
en without bonnets; 3. Servants without their 
masters or mistresses; 4. Children without 
their parents; 5. Wives without their hus- 
bands ; 6. Dogs without their muzzles.’’ Some- 
body blundered, but that somebody has the 
consolation of knowing officials of the new ré- 
gime are just as fallible. When the Prefect of 
Lyons decreed that cafés and wine-shops must 
close their doors at half-past eleven, he thought 
it necessary to warn all persons chancing to 
be in such places at that time of night that 
they must leave without being compelled to do 
so. His brother of Grenoble capped this by 
announcing—No burial without religious rites 
would be permitted except with the expressed 
wish of the deceased—displaying as much con- 
sideration for the defunct as the officials of 
the War Department did in ordering that, 
‘*whenever a soldier on half-pay shall die, or 
whenever a soldier shall be placed upon half- 
pay, he shall be informed of it by the War 
Minister.’’ Impracticable rules are easily made; 
it is not so easy to make a regulation defying 
evasion, a feat accomplished by the authori- 
ties of Denver when they notified all travelers 
over the town-bridge that ‘‘ no vehicle, drawn 
by more than one animal, is allowed to cross 
this bridge in opposite directions at the same 
time.”’ 

A clerical land-owner, finding his warrens 
were poached while he preached, sought to 
insure his game a quiet Sunday by warning of- 


fenders in this wise: ‘* Remember the Sabbath |; 


to keep it holy. Beware, my friends; your 
names are all known. If you trespass on 
these fields, or touch my rabbits, you will be 
prosecuted according to the law.” The rev- 
erend rabbit-preserver was not inclined to 
make nice distinctions like the turnip-grower, 
who politely intimated: “‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men are requested not to steal the turnips; 
other persons, if detected, will be prosecuted.” 
And he might have taken a lesson in liberali- 
ty from a gentleman who put up a board in- 
seribed, ‘‘ Ten shillings reward! Any person 
found trespassing on these lands or damaging 
these fences, on conviction, will receive the 
above reward.”? It may be questioned if he 
would have been as true to his word as the 
Aberdeen factor who was wont to jog the mem- 
ory of a laggard tenant with— 

“ To avoid all proceedings unpleasant, 

I beg you will pay what is due; 
If you do, you'll oblige me at present ; 
If you don’t, why, I'll oblige you.” 

No writer of stories with a purpose ever 

succeeded so thoroughly as Foote, when he 





invented his tale of the Grand Panjandrum 
for Macklin’s discomfiture, which remains un- 
surpassed as a piece of pure nonsense; but a 
Lahore hotel-keeper’s notice to his customers 
would serve equally well as a mnemonic test, 
for we might safely ‘‘ bet our pile’’ against 
any of his patrons finding a place in their 
memory forsuch a wondrous example of Eng- 
lish composition as this: “Gentlemen who 
come in hotel not say any thing about their 
meals they will be charged for, and if they 
should say beforehand that they are going out 
to breakfast or dinner, etc., and if they say 
that they have not any thing to eat, they will 
be charged, andif not so, they will be charged, 
or unless they bring it to the notice of the 
manager of the place; and should they want 
to say any thing, they must order the mana- 
ger for, and not any one else, and unless they 
not bring it to the notice of the manager, they 
will charge for the least things according to 
the hotel rate, and no fuss will be allowed 
afterward about it. Should any gentleman 
take wall-lamp or candle-light from the pub- 
lic rooms, they must pay for it without any 
dispute its charges. Monthly gentlemen will 
have to pay my fixed rate made with them at 
the time, and should they absent day in the 
month, they will not be allowed to deduct any 
thing out of it, because I take from them less 
rate than my usual rate of monthly charges.”’ 

Not long ago, the girls of a Maine factory, 
rather than submit to a reduction of wages, 
gave the mill-owners a month’s notice, and 
at the same time issued a notice to the public 
in general, and the masculine public in partic~ 
ular, in these words: ‘* We ure now working 
out our notice: can tura our hands to most 
any thing; don’t like to be idle, but deter- 
mined not to work for nothing when folks can 
afford pay. Who wants help? We can make 
bonnets, dresses, puddings, pies ; knit, roast, 
stew, and fry ; make butter and cheese, milk 
cows and feed chickens, hoe corn, sweep out 
the kitchen, put the parlor to rights, make 
beds, split wood, kindle fires, wash and iron, 
beside being remarkably fond of babies; in 
fact, can do most any thing the most accom- 
plished housewife is capable of doing, not for- 
getting the scoldings on Mondays or Satur- 
days. For specimens of our spirit we'll refer 
you to our overseers. Speak quick! Black 
eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, beauti- 
ful as Hebe; can sing like a seraph, and smile 
most bewitchingly. An elderly gentleman, 
who wants a good house-keeper, or a nice 
young man in want of a wife—willing to sus- 
tain either character—in fact, we are in the 
market. Who bids¢ Going, going, gone! 
Who’s the lucky man?” Ifthese Maine girls 
be ordinary samples of the American factory- 
girls, no wonder Sam Slick’s friend put a no- 
tice over his gates at Lowell—“‘ No cigars or 
Irishmen admitted within these walls,” and 
pleaded in justification that “‘the one would 
set a flame a-going among the cottons, and the 
other among the gals.” 





Tae last Chambers's Journal has an arti- 
cle on the exhaustless subject of printers’ and 
reporters’ mistakes. We copy a few of the 
more amusing of the instances cited : 


A reverend orator winding up an address 
with— 
“* Only the actions of the just 
Smell eweet and blossom in the dust,” 
was rather surprised at seeing Shirley’s toler- 
ably familiar couplet transmogrified into— 
“ All the low actions of the just 
Swell out and blow Sam in the duet." 
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Equally astonished, we dare say, was Profess- 
or Huxley at finding himself fathering upon 
Locke the extraordinary political doctrine 
that the end of government was the good of 
the government; but his indignation was 
hardly likely to be so great as that of a peace- 
at-any-price advocate when he discovered that 
a cruel Northern journalist, by merely intro- 
ducing one unnecessary letter turned what 
was intended to be sublime into something 
deliciously ridiculous, and made his vigorous 
peroration end: ‘“‘ Let us, then, unanimously, 
earnestly, resolutely take our place in that in- 
creasing host— 


** * Along whose front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave, 
Whose banners bear the simple line— 
“ Our duty is to shave!"’” 


In justice to the fraternity, it must be con- 
ceded that reporters are often saddled with 
other folk’ssins. It must have been the com- 
positor’s fault that the preacher’s ‘* Men 
should work and play too” wus changed into 
“Men should work and play Loo,” and that 
the death of the subject of a coroner’s inquest 
was attributed to “‘ serious apoplexy.” 

But for the worthy compositor’s ingenious 
misreading of his copy, the public would never 
have known that ‘* a number of small sextons” 
had been sent out with the Ashantee Expedi- 
tion; that the Pittsburg (sie/) Legislature 
had “ pasted” a certain bill over the govern- 
or’s head; that a gentleman connected with 
the Brighton Aquarium had undertaken the 
charge of ‘a marine and fresh-tater aquarium 
in New York;” and that one evening the 
House of Commons ordered the chairman “ to 
repeat prayers,” instead of reporting progress. 
Nor was it anybody else’s fault thut our great- 
grandfathers were scandalized at learning that 
at the Old Bailey Sessions in 1799 “‘ the grand- 
jury, after a suitable exhortation from Lord 
Kenyon, were ordered to be privately whipped 
and discharged.” We have read, however, 
of more impossible things coming to pass 
than the whipping of grand-jurors. Not long 
ago, a tailor stood inthe dock for misappro- 
priating his employer’s property, and the lat- 
ter, we were told, deposed that “the mate- 
rials were to be returned made up on a 
Thursday, and on the Sunday following, he 
discovered that the deceased had left his 
home, and he did not see him again until he 
was in custody.” ‘The ‘* deceased’ was sen- 
tenced to a month’s hard labor. 

Some of the industrious gentlemen whose 
avocation it is to hunt up news for provincial 
journals, have a very odd way of putting 
things. Under the heading, “Death from 
Drowning,” we read: ‘On Saturday, Mr. J. 
C. Jarrold, deputy-coroner, held an inquest at 
the Hazard Arms, Mill Lane, concerning the 
death of Thomas Shipp, who was drowned on 
the following night.” Chronicling the com- 
ing to grief of a young trapeze-performer, the 
reporter says: ‘It was afterward discovered 
that the boy’s collar-bone was broken, but, 
unfortunately, his injuries are not of a danger- 
ous description.” Another announces, with- 
out a word of protest against the vivisection- 
ists, that “‘ A British Workman is about to be 
opened at Morpeth.” A third tells us “A 
pony-carriage was passing along New Bond 
Street, Bath, when, in turning into Northgate 
Street, it fell down and broke both of its legs.’ 
Recording some steeple-shase doings at Mona- 
ghan, the Jrish Times said: “A very nice 
day’s sport was carried on over an excellent 
course, all grass, over the lands of Mr. Hen- 
derson, whose hospitality was unbounded. 
It consisted of two walls, two bank-drops, a 





water-cut, and two hurdles.’”’ ‘Telling of a 
man who lost his life in a riot, a Belfast paper 
ended thestory with: ‘‘ They fired two shots 
at him, the first shot killed him, but the sec- 
ond was not fatal.” He was not blessed 
with a couple of lives, like the deaf man 
named ‘Taff, who ‘‘ was run down by a passen- 
ger-train and killed; he was injured ina 
similar way a year ago.”? The Irish journal- 
ists, however, cannot be accused of monopo- 
lizing the manufacture of bulls ; their English 
brethren are equally clever that way ; as they 
proved by sending the Princess Louise to 
Wimbledon ‘* to witness the shooting of her 
husband ;”’ describing the Prince of Wales’s 
second son as “ an amiable boy like his moth- 
er;’’ and announcing that the Duke of Ham- 
ilton would shortly take to wife ‘‘the late 
Lady Mary Louisa Elizabeth Montague.” 





Tue “ Table-Talker” in the Gentleman's 
Magazine has the following : 


I have just turned over a note made many 
years ago on reading a passage in one of the 


! late Dean Alford’s essays on “ The Queen’s 


English.” It is one of the most curious of 
the dean’s blunders, and was overlooked by 
Mr. Washington Moon in his grammatical 
criticisms upon those essays. These are the 
dean’s words, with the dean’s own punctua- 
tion: 

“T have some satisfaction in reflecting 

that, in the course of editing the Greek text, I 
believe I have destroyed more than a thousand 
commas, which prevented the text being prop- 
erly understood.” 
The amusing point is that, in a passage in 
which the writer was denouncing the redun- 
dant use of commas, at the very word commas 
he inserted a redundant comma which, to 
quote the phrase immediately following it, 
prevented the text from being understood. His 
meaning, of course, was that in the Greek text 
in question there were more than a thousand 
commas which prevented the text from being 
understood, and he had destroyed them ; but 
his own redundant point after the word com- 
mas plainly implies that Ae prevented the text 
from being understood by destroying more 
than a thousand commas. There is, I need 
hardly say, another redundant comma in the 
passage, after the word reflecting ; which is, 
however, only worthy of note as occurring in 
a lecture addressed to careless people against 
the too frequent use of commas. 





A soocrsty (says a London contempora- 
ry) has been formed in France, under high 
auspices, for abolishing the English custom 
lately adopted very generally by our neigh- 
bors of shaking hands, ‘* Le shake hands,” as 
the act in question is pleasantly called, had 
become quite a familiar gesture among the 
French, especially those of the upper and mid- 





dle classes; and it has now been discovered 
that this mode of salutation is not only famil- 
iar, but essentially vulgar. We even find it 
stated by a writer, who has made this subject 
one of his special studies, that it is “ destruc. 
tive of all honorable ard profitable association 
between men.” Still less is this “ offensive 
manual act”? to be thought of between men and 
women, but it is, above all, between parents 
and children that the practice of shaking 
hands, or, as the members of the new society 
put it, “shaking the body by the arm”—as 
though the arm were a sort of handle to the 
body—is thought reprehensible. This odious 
custom, against which the authority of the 
Church has at last been invoked, is said by 
the authors of this movement to have been 
originally invented by the Freemasons, and 
to have been generally introduced in England 
asa cheap and convenient means of currying 
favor at elections. In the words of one of the 
chief promoters of the new social, or, as some 
think, anti-social movement, it was “ general- 
ly an insincerity, always a familiarity.” More- 
over, familiarity led to a sense of equality, and 
equality to communism and revolution. A 
return to the ancient custom of saluting by an 
inclination of the head will, we are assured, 
lift those who pledge themselves to it into 


| association with the good and great of former 


times. It will, moreover, separate » man from 
the vulgar and the base, and will be evidence 
that he has put away “ insolence as regards his 
superiors, familiarity as regards his equals, 
and servility as regards his inferiors.” The 


| chief ostensible promoter of the movement 





now being carried on in France against the 
pernicious custom of “‘ shaking the body by 
the arm” is the Abbé Defourny, of Beaumont. 
The association, of which the abbé is the 
head, proposes, according to an Italian jour- 
nal, which described not long ago the recep- 
tion of the Curé of Beaumont by the pepe, to 
** reéstablish respect in families and to inspire 
Cbristians with a horror for sedition and war.” 
It further appears from a French journal, pub- 
lished at Lyons, that the Abbé Defourny “ calls 
for the reprobation by ecclesiastical authority 
of a most disrespectful usage which comes to 
us from the Freemasons, and which consists 
in shaking by the poignée de main & I Anglaise 
the body of the person whom it is intended to 
salute ;’’ and that he “ asks for the approbation 
of the Christian salutation, which consists of 
kissing the hands of parents and superiors, or 
of inclining one’s self respectfully before them 
and saying, ‘Let Jesus Christ be praised,’ 
Laudetur Jesus Christus.” The Holy Father has 
given but a guarded reply to the Abbé De- 
fourny’s petition, contenting himself with ob- 
serving, through the proper authority, that 
“there is no reason why it should not be deep- 
ly desired,” or, more literally, that ‘‘ nothing 
stands in the way of its being deeply desired,” 
that the new formula for wishing *‘ Good-morn- 
ing” should be generally adopted. 
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